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The Honorable Sidney Kramer 
County Executive 
Montgomery County, Maryland 

President and Members 
Montgomery County Council 
Montgomery County, Maryland 

Dear County Executive and Council Members: 

The Growth Assessment Task Force of the Montgomery County 
Economic Advisory Council herewith respectfully transmits its 
Report and Recommendations for Action. 

Over the past nine months, the members of the Task Force 
have reviewed data developed and provided by County officials 
and discussed in depth a range of issues relating to growth in 
Montgomery County. Our Report reflects the combined judgment 
of the Task Force and recommends certain specific actions on 
the part of the Executive and the County Council. 

The Task Force has found the growth assessment project a 
challenging and significant one for the County's future 

well-being. We appreciate the support and cooperation we have 
received from County Government departments and officials, and 
we look forward to working with the Executive and County 

Council in developing a realistic program to further the 
recommendations set forth in this Report. 


Sincerely, 
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F. Dealy 
Uhaifrman 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 

GROWTH ASSESSMENT TASK FORCE 
ECONOMIC ADVISORY COUNCIL 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MARYLAND 


In April 1989, the County Executive and the Montgomery County 
Council requested the Economic Advisory Council to establish a Task 
Force to examine the issue of growth in Montgomery County and to develop 
an approach for determining the appropriate balance and realistically 
assessing the impact of growth on the region's economy and quality of 
life. This request resulted in part from questions raised by the County 
Council concerning the relative costs and benefits of economic and 
residential development in the County. 

The Task Force has met on numerous occasions during the past nine 
months and has reviewed various other studies prepared over the last 
year on Montgomery County's future and on its budget needs, as well as 
reports relating to the impact of economic growth in general across the 
nation. The Task Force also met regularly with County Government 
officials, reviewed data presented by them and requested them to develop 
additional data in the course of its deliberations. The salient data 
are summarized in the body and attachments to this report. 

From the above data and the numerous deliberations of the Task 
Force, some overriding conclusions can be drawn, which are set forth in 
this Executive Summary and developed further in the body of the report. 
Also included is a specific set of Recommendations for Action by the 
County Executive and County Council to further the serious task of 
assessing properly the relationship between economic growth and overall 
County health. 


BACKGROUND: SITUATION ASSESSMENT MONTGOMERY COUNTY - 1978 to 1988 

Approximately ten years ago, the predecessor to the Economic 
Advisory Council identified a series of fiscal and societal issues it 
considered critical to the County's economic health and quality of life 
during the 1980s, and published a report entitled "Initiatives for 
Economic Progress." As a starting point, the Task Force reviewed that 
1978 Report of the Economic Development Advisory Board and, with the 
assistance of County Government officials, updated its findings against 
the facts of the 1980s as they evolved in Montgomery County. This 
foundation was then used to assess the situation in the County today and 
to look forward into the 1990s. 
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In the late 1970s, Montgomery County envisioned a fiscal crisis 
coming in the early 1980s. Economic growth appeared to be slowing, 
societal needs were increasing, and the County's task in raising 
sufficient funds to meet the service requirements of its constituents 
without an undue burden on the residential homeowner appeared difficult 
if not impossible. 

In fact, due to a combination of governmental actions and societal 
conditions, that crisis did not occur. Economic and residential growth 
continued strong, the residential share of real property assessable base 
declined and government balanced its provision of services against 
available funding. 

Today, as we enter the 1990s, the various studies reviewed by the 
Task Force indicate the economy may be slowing once again. The demand 
for services- -due to deferred infrastructure investments, changing 
lifestyles and increasing societal needs--is increasing significantly 
and there is renewed concern about the ability of the County to finance 
those services without an undue tax burden upon its constituents. 

In addition, a major impact over the last ten years which was 
largely unforeseen in 1978 has been the significant reduction of federal 
government support for local government services and the need for much 
higher state and local funding of programs. 

With this background, the Task Force sought to make a situation 
assessment of Montgomery County at the present time. We found a County 
that is and has been very healthy economically both from the standpoint 
of jobs created and from the standpoint of relative tax burden on its 
constituents. On the other hand, the County is perceived to have failed 
to make timely investments in transportation, certain aspects of 
education and various societal services during the 1980s. We also found 
a maturing County beginning to be faced with problems of an aging 
infrastructure, and the need for increasing maintenance and 

replacement. Finally, we concluded the County is ever more an integral 
part of a metropolitan area, and is impacted by national policies and 
international economic trends, thus making planning and implementation 
of infrastructure programs in isolation increasingly more difficult and 
unrealistic. 

At the same time, the County is facing increasing uncertainty 
concerning the future economic prospects of its work force due to the 
considerable impact of federal government- employment on the County and 
current shifts in priorities involving federal expenditures--away from 
defense and perhaps more toward environmental and other 
non-defense-related areas. This uncertainty is heightened by the 

continuing high level of federal deficits and an inability to predict 
how the government will address deficits during the next decade. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Need to Separate Effects of Changing Lifestyles and Societal 
Demands of Incumbent Population from Impacts of Economic 
Development When Discussing Growth 

There is a need to recognize that growth affecting the County 
includes both economic and residential growth. In its specific 
task of assessing the positive and negative impacts of economic 
and residential growth, the Task Force found a dearth of relevant 
data that would support coherent analysis. While the County 
collects numerous statistics, these are not specifically oriented 
toward isolating the impacts of economic growth from the pervasive 
effects of changing lifestyles and societal needs of the County's 
incumbent population as well as the incidental impacts of those 
individuals transiting the County on a daily or sporadic basis as 
well as those people who live elsewhere but work in the County. 
Critical to any reasoned approach in this area will be the 
development of an information and analysis system that isolates 
these disparate elements as much as possible. Developing such a 
system and then seeking to quantify the significant costs and 
benefits directly and indirectly associated with growth is a 
research task of considerable technical complexity and magnitude - 
a task greatly exceeding the resources and capabilities of the 
Task Force. Nevertheless, it is a critical foundation for 
reasoned decision making on this subject and should be promptly 
addressed by the Executive and County Council. 


2. Need for and Suggested "Vision" of the County in the 1990s 

In order to do any reasonable planning for the future growth 
of the County and for the revenue requirements to service its 
constituents, the County Executive and County Council must have 
some joint "vision" of the County in the 1990s--what is the 
standard against which growth and revenue requirements are to be 
measured? Without such a vision, the County is collecting data, 
incurring costs and providing services in an ad hoc fashion to 
meet the evolving demands of its populace. The Task Force 

suggests the following areas to be addressed in developing a basic 
vision for the 1990s, recognizing that this is really a joint 
County Executive/County Council task essential to effective 
decision making for the future: 

At a minimum, the County should be prepared to provide 
infrastructure and services for the evolutionary growth of 
its citizens living in the County and starting their 
households here. 
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The County is part of a larger metropolitan area projected to 
continue to grow substantially during the next decade. The 
County should plan to provide adequate transportation 
facilities for the impact on the County of this metropolitan 
area growth. It will occur independent of the County's 
decision on growth policies. 

The County should plan to accommodate business and economic 
development to the extent needed to provide a reasonable 
level of quality employment opportunities for County 
citizens. This could include a goal either of maintaining 
the 60 percent of employed residents who work here today or 
some other standard selected by the County, as well as 
encouraging selected industries that are a particular match 
to the skills of the County residents. 

The County should plan to provide a superior level of service 
to its constituents--in education, public safety, health care 
and recreation/environmental protection, with particular 
attention to the needs of an aging population. The County 
should recognize and plan to meet the fiscal impact--in 
police, courts, schools, health services, crime- -of the drug 
problem. 

The County should establish a target for the business/ 
residential split of tax burdens it considers desirable for 
its populace. 

3. Need to Plan and Act on a Regional Basis 

As a basic concept, the County must be viewed as an integral 
part of the Washington metropolitan area. Its problems and 
opportunities cannot be treated in isolation. This metropolitan 
area is projected to continue to grow--in jobs and in population; 
in fact, it is projected to grow at rates exceeding those of the 
past ten years. Montgomery County must develop an approach to 
participate effectively in the planning and decision making for 
this metropolitan area. Nowhere is this need to act on a regional 
basis more obvious than in the transportation field. Whatever 
Montgomery County's internal growth plan is, its roads and public 
transit facilities must be able to handle the regional traffic 
passing through its environs. The Task Force concludes that the 
County should not only participate aggressively in regional 
governance activities but should strive for a leadership position. 



4. Need to Lead: Invest in Infrastructure to Achieve Vision, Not 

Merely React to Societal Pressures 

As described in the need for a vision and the need to plan 
and act on a regional basis, the fundamental thrust of the 
conclusions of the Task Force is that the County Council and 
County Executive should assume a leadership position in developing 
accurate data, assessing future needs and identifying sources of 
revenue to pay for the servicing of such needs. Leadership always 
entails risk and controversy, but the failure to lead dooms one 
merely to react to societal pressures. Infrastructure 
improvements are then not made when needed but after crisis 
conditions have resulted. Our conclusion is that the County 
Council and Executive should advocate investment in infrastructure 
to achieve the County Government's mutually developed vision and 
should work to educate the populace as to the costs and benefits 
to be derived from such investment. We recognize this may be 
politically difficult, but we believe a County with the educated 
population and affluence of Montgomery County should be known for 
its ability to face the future realistically and make investment 
decisions in a timely manner. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 

1. Montgomery County is not an "island." It is an integral part of a 

rapidly changing and vibrant metroplex: Baltimore-Montgomery- 

Washington, D.C. -Northern Virginia. The County boundary is 

political, not economic, social or industrial. County planning 
and decision making must accept this reality and build on it. 
Transportation, drugs, crime, even economic development are 
regional, not purely local issues. Education and social services, 
such as, care of aging, homeless, and disabled, on the other hand, 
can be addressed effectively on a County level with secondary 
effects on the region. 

Recommendation: The County must work to identify what should be 

done primarily on a County level and what requires regional 
action. Where regional action is essential, the County should 
take the lead in developing the regional mechanisms to resolve the 
issues. 

2. The County must make realistic projections of the infrastructure 
and societal needs it intends to fill across three- to five-year 
time frames and match those needs against its revenue-generation 
capabilities. The County should also recognize that neither 
growth nor infrastructure investments occur along smooth, gently 
curving lines; rather, they occur in steps and bursts, and these 
steps are often accompanied by sharply increased fiscal needs and 
significant public inconvenience. 
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Recommendation: The County Executive and County Council need to 

work together to develop a "vision" --of the level of services to 
be provided and quality of life to be expected by its 
citizens--for the future as well as to assess the cost thereof and 
to identify the feasible revenue-generation measures to pay for 
this way of life. 

3. The County must develop specific, quantitative data and modeling 
comparing the costs with the benefits of economic and residential 
development in order to determine whether such development reduces 
or increases the tax burden on County residents. To do this, it 
is essential to separate the cost/benefits of economic development 
from cost/benefits of changing needs/habits of its existing and 
evolving population. 

Existing data do not present an accurate or complete picture. 
Development of an appropriate methodology and regularly updated 
database of relevant information is a major task- -one well beyond 
the capabilities and resources of this or any other advisory Task 
Force. Interrelationship of quantifiable factors (transportation, 
education, public safety, social services, transiting County 
versus commuting within County); evaluation of 
difficult-to-quantify areas (quality of life, root causes of 
congestion, lifestyle choices of populace, social value of 
increased availability of retail, entertainment and higher 
education facilities in County); impracticability of seeking to 
identify and measure every direct and indirect cost/benefit of 
development--all demonstrate the magnitude of the task and the 
need to define a realistic set of objectives for studies to be 
conducted. Without an investment in front-end definition and 
development of quality information, however, public discussion of 
economic development's positive and negative impacts becomes 
little more than adversary argument and impedes any effort to plan 
intelligently. 

Recommendation: The County should address this information gap 

immediately. At the micro level, seek to develop some specific 
fact scenarios (admittedly imperfect) and calculate cost/benefits 
thereof; at the macro level, the County should allocate the money 
to commission a study from a qualified research group to define 
type of information to be gathered, identify limits of direct and 
indirect impacts to be examined and scope the cost/timing of an 
ongoing program. The program must include an agreed methodology 
and provide regularly updated statistics of costs/benefits. 




4. Ultimately, one's view on economic and residential development 
tends to be personal, political and somewhat contradictory- -nearly 
everyone wants the asserted benefits: accessible, quality jobs 

for the populace; excellent schools and public services; lower 
residential tax rates and increased land values; virtually no one 
really wishes to face the asserted costs: increased traffic, 

fewer farms and less green space, higher real estate tax 
assessments, more crowded society, greater pressure on public 
safety and educational services. 

Overall Recommendation: Determine To Make the Needed Investments 

and To Figure Out How To Pay for Them Without a Significantly 
Increased Tax Burden on the Individual Resident. This inevitably 
involves economic development to some degree. The issue should be 
how to do it intelligently; i.e., What kind? How much? How 

fast? Our recommendation to the County is to strive for realism 
here: develop good data; apply imagination and judgment to that 

data in developing forward-looking policies and programs; 
recognize the futility of seeking only to maintain a "status quo" 
and be aggressive in creating our future. 
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SITUATION ASSESSMENT-Late 1989 


Real Property Tax Burden 

Montgomery County has experienced ten years of significant economic 
expansion without increases (in constant dollars) in the real property tax 
burden on its community. The economic expansion between 1978 and 1988 is 
reflected in the composition of the real property assessable base. Whereas 
the Fiscal Year 1979 (FY 79) residential assessable base comprised 71.3 
percent of the total, the share of residential went down to 66.6 percent by FY 
89. At the same time, the non-residential assessable base (including personal 
property) increased from 27.9 percent to 33 percent. (Refer to Table 1 and 
Chart 1 . ) 

The ten-year period from FY 79 to FY 89 saw the per capita tax on real 
residential property fluctuate (in constant dollars) from a FY 79 high of $552 
to a low of $494 in FY 86, and up again to an estimated $548 in FY 89. During 
the same period, real personal income per capita experienced a steady increase 
with the result that residential property taxes decreased as a percent of 
personal income. In FY 79, each Montgomery County resident paid on the 
average 3.1 percent of his/her income toward residential property taxes. In 
FY 89, residential property taxes accounted for only 2.4 percent of the income 
per person. (Refer to Table 2.) 

A similar trend is seen when the County Income Tax is added to the 
Residential Property Tax. In 1979, Montgomery County residents paid on the 
average 5.1 percent of their personal income in real property and County 
personal income taxes. By FY 1989, that percentage had declined to 4.5 
percent. (Refer to Table 2A.) 


Pooulation/Households Growth 

In the last 20 years, Montgomery County's population has grown 
significantly, keeping pace with or exceeding the growth rate of the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. Furthermore, changing lifestyles, in particular 
the shift to smaller households, have led to a much larger increase in the 
number of households. (Refer to Table 3 and Chart 2.) 

. The population of the County increased from 490,000 in 1968 to 
697,000 in 1988--a gain of 42.2 percent in 20 yea*s; households 
increased from 143,000 to 265,000 during the same time period, 
representing a much greater increase of 85.3 percent. 
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During the ten-year period between 1978 and 1988, the County's 
population increased from 579,100 to 697,000 or 20.4 percent, while 
the number of households increased from 198,800 to 265,000 or 33.3 
percent. 

This growth in population and households has accelerated in recent 
years as the entire metropolitan region experienced an economic 
boom. Between 1985 and 1988, the population of the County 
increased 11 percent; households increased 12.4 percent. 


Jobs Growth 


During the 1980s the County has experienced very strong growth in 
jobs--a 59.9 percent increase between 1978. and 1988 in jobs located in the 
County. From 1984 to 1988, the growth rate has been slightly higher at 6.0 
percent per year. (Refer to Table 4 and Charts 3 and 4.) 

The 1978 to 1988 period also witnessed substantial shifts in the 
composition of the County's economic base: services strengthened 
its role as the largest economic sector to account for 33 percent 
of all jobs in the County (from 25 percent in 1978); retail trade 
ranked second with 20 percent of the jobs in 1988; the federal 
government sector declined from 16 percent to 11 percent of all 
jobs, while the state and local government sector decreased from 9 
percent to 6 percent. 

A major force driving the economy of Montgomery County, as well as that 
of the region, continues to be federal procurement dollars. In 1988, federal 
purchases of goods and services from firms located in the County totaled more 
than $2.1 billion, or 20.0 percent of the total purchases in the region. More 
than half of the purchases in the County were for services; i.e., $1.2 billion 
or 54.4 percent of the contract dollars. (Refer to Tables 5 and 6 and Chart 
5.) 


Work Force 


The County has a highly educated and skilled resident labor force. 
Forty percent of the adult population has four or more years of col lege- -one 
of the highest education levels in the country. 

The young adult population (20-34 years old) has grown from 145,900 
in 1980 to 166,100 in 1987, and is expected to increase to nearly 
180,000 in 1995. This group, together with the 35 to 64 age group, 
will comprise 60.1 percent of the County population in 1995, down 
from 62.2 percent of the population in 1985. (Refer to Table 7.) 
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The growing participation rate of women in the labor force has 

provided a significant pool of employees for the new jobs in the 

County. In 1987, 81 percent of women aged 25 to 34 (up from 78 
percent in 1984) and 78 percent of women aged 35 to 44 (up from 74 
percent in 1984) were employed full- or part-time. This 

participation rate is not expected to grow significantly; the 
two-worker household has already become the norm in the County. 

The substantial increase in County jobs experienced from 1977 to 1987 
has not resulted in a significant increase in the percentage of residents 
employed in Montgomery County. In 1977, there were 160,400 (57.8 percent) 
County residents employed in Montgomery County; this number increased to 

225,000 in 1987, comprising 58.8 percent of the total resident employment. 

This confirms that a significant portion of the population continues to 
commute to jobs in other jurisdictions throughout the metropolitan area. 
(Refer to Table 8 and Chart 6.) 


Demographi c/Lifestyle Changes 

Demographic shifts and lifestyle changes in the County have resulted in 
a significantly greater number of households and in significantly more cars on 
the road than can be accounted for by the increase in population alone. 

. The population has continued to grow older with the median age 
increasing from 32.1 in 1980 to 34.5 in 1987. Projections show 
that median age will stabilize at about 34 years throughout the 
next decade (Research Division, Maryland-National Capital Parks and 
Planning Commission, Demographic Model 1990). While the population 
under 20 has decreased relative to the total population from 29.7 
percent to 25.9 percent, the population 65 and older increased from 
8.7 percent to 10.5 percent of the total. This trend is projected 
to continue into the year 2000. (Refer to Tables 7 and 9.) 

Household size has decreased from 2.93 persons per household in 
1977 to 2.62 persons per household in 1987, explaining in part why 
households have increased at a faster rate than population. 
Projections for the year 1999 show a further decrease to 2.3 
persons per household. The rate of decline has slowed since 1980 
mainly because of the slowdown in the rate of one-person household 
formation--this increased dramatically from 13.5 percent in 1970 to 
21.5 percent in 1980, but has only maintained that share of total 
households since that time. (Refer to Chart 7.) 

. Between 1978 and 1988, the number of motor vehicles registered in 
the County increased by 42.1 percent, as compared to the 20.4 
percent increase in population and 33.3 percent increase in 
households during the same period. (Refer to Chart 8.) 
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Transportation Infrastructure 

For the early part of the ten-year period, the County deferred planned 
investments in its transportation infrastructure; during the past few years 
there has been an effort to "catch up" on those deferred projects. 

From 1980 to 1985, the County spent on the average less than 50 
percent of those funds approved each year for road construction. 
Since 1985, the County has increased this annual expenditure rate 
from 77.9 percent in 1985 to 97.9 percent in 1989. (Refer to Table 
10 .) 

The County's commitment to highway maintenance has increased 
steadily during the past ten years: in 1980, $8.5 million was 

spent for maintenance on 1,653 road miles; by 1985 this had been 
increased to $11.5 million for 1,775 miles, and by 1989, to $13.9 
million for 1,917 road miles. (Refer to Table 11.) 

. In an effort to accelerate needed development of state roads, the 
County has committed local funding to cover part of the cost of 
these roads. In 1985, the County provided $6 million of the $46.7 
million spent on state roads. This amount is expected to increase 
to $26.1 million for state roads and transit in FY 93. (Refer to 
Table 12.) 


Public Schools 

County expenditures for schools have increased dramatically over the 
last decade. In addition to maintenance and facilities improvement for older 
schools and development costs for new schools, the increase was precipitated 
by an increasing burden resulting from the reduction in state funding for 
local schools, school program expansions and enhancement of existing 
programs. These have resulted in operating expenditures more than doubling 
from $254.3 million in 1978 to $578.3 million in 1989. 

Montgomery County Public Schools (MCPS) did not project accurately 
enough the enrollment shifts in the early 1980s and the growth that began in 
1984 (FY 85). Some schools were overcrowded in the developing areas until new 
schools and additions were completed. The State and County deferred funds for 
school modernizations in the early 1980s until decisions were made about 
school closings in the down-County. State funding of schools also dropped 
precipitiously at this time. (Refer to Tables 13, 14, 15 and 16, and Charts 9 
and 10.) 


The State withheld funding of new schools for a three- to four-year 
period while the County made decisions concerning school closings 
in the down-County. 
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Per pupil expenditure has increased steadily from $4,659 per pupil 
in FY 78 to an estimated $6,210 per pupil in FY 89 as a result of 
increased teacher pay, smaller class size, expanded course 
offerings, and enhanced equipment, such as computers. 

Student enrollment has fluctuated somewhat since FY 78 but has 
decreased slightly overall. Highest enrollment occurred in FY 78 
with 112,010 students; lowest was in FY 84 with 91,024 students. 
Enrollment in FY 90 is 100,259 students. 

The number of operating schools in FY 90 is 165. There were 193 
schools in FY 78. Fifty-three schools were closed from FY 78 to FY 
88. Fifteen new schools were built from 1981 to 1989, most in the 
up-County area, and the County is now reopening schools that were 
closed in the down - County. . 

School age population is projected by MCPS to increase, resulting 
in public school enrollment growth from 100,259 in FY 90 to 128,854 
in FY 95. 

During the period from 1985 to 1990, 47 percent of the Capital 
Appropriation for Schools was for new schools and land 
acquisitions; 35 percent for modernizations, additions, auditoriums 
and gymnasiums; and 18.5 percent for maintenance and countywide 
support. 


Higher Education 

In the past ten years the County has embarked on an aggressive program 
of investment in higher education to meet the growing needs of its residential 
and corporate community. The County's efforts are built upon Montgomery 

College, one of the nation's premier community colleges. The College has more 
than 20,000 degree credit and 13,000 noncredit continuing education students, 
located at three campuses in Rockville, Takoma Park and Germantown. With an 
annual operating budget of more than $64 million, Montgomery College has made 
major efforts to respond to business needs, with programs ranging from 

automotive and printing technology to medical/health technology to 
electromechanical technology. (Refer to Table 17.) The College has recently 
redoubled its efforts to link up with the public school system to provide the 
more intensive technical training needed for entry-level jobs in the County. 

. Montgomery County steadily increased its financial commitment to 
Montgomery College in the period from 1978 to present. In 1978 the 
County funded 34.6 percent of the College's operating costs and 
59.8 percent of its Capital Improvements Program (CIP). In 1990 
the County will fund 43 percent of the operating costs and 83.5 

percent of its CIP. 

The operating budget for Montgomery College has increased from 

$23,624,000 in 1978 to $64,389,000 in 1990; the CIP has increased 
from $1,174,000 in 1978 to $2,715,000 in 1990. 
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In addition, the beginnings of specialized campuses of both The Johns 
Hopkins University and the University of Maryland are now located in the 

County with a significant enrollment in their programs at graduate and 

upper-division undergraduate levels. The enrollment at County campuses of 

these two universities has more than doubled from 1,325 students in FY 86 to 
2,765 in FY 89. (Refer to Table 18.) 

The County provided 50 acres of land to the University of Maryland 
and 37 acres of land to The Johns Hopkins University for the 

establishment and expansion of higher education programs related to 
our high technology industries. Some $3.6 million in County 
funding has been invested in infrastructure to permit the 
development of these sites. 

$9.2 million was provided to The Johns Hopkins University for the 
construction of the first building on its site at the Shady Grove 
Life Sciences Center. 

. The County financed the construction of the $7.6 million 
University of Maryland Center for Advanced Research in 
Biotechnology. For the planned University of Maryland Education 
Center classroom building, the County has committed $1.7 million in 
addition to $1.3 million in land and infrastructure. 


County Government Employment 

Job growth in County government has been limited by executive mandate; 
it is not clear as to the extent of the impact this containment has had on 
adequate planning and investment for the demographic/lifestyle changes and 
significant residential/economic growth being experienced by the County. 
(Refer to Table 19 and Chart 11.) 


Resource Allocation Shifts 


During the past ten years, the County's resource allocations have 
shifted substantially to meet emerging societal issues, such as public safety 
and the impact of drugs on the County. (Refer to Tables 20 and 21 and 
Chart 12.) The last five years (1983-1988) have seen significantly different 
growth rates among the budgets of the departments dealing with health, social 
services and public safety: 

49.2 percent for all health and social, programs (including Health, 
Addiction, Victim and Mental Health Services, Family Resources, 
Human Relations, Commission for Women, and Social Services 

34.2 percent for all public safety programs (including Police, Fire 
and Rescue, Fire Departments, Corrections, Fire and Rescue 
Commission, Sheriff, Consumer Affairs. 
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Increased Funding Needs 

A major part of the near-term higher investment need faced by the County 
will be simply to catch up on expenditures required for transportation and 
education to meet existing requirements that have resulted from both growth 
and changing lifestyles. (Refer to Appendix A.) In addition to the 
transportation and education investments, there will be in the next few years 
the requirement for significantly increased County investment to meet changing 
societal needs; e.g., safety; care of aged; drug-related costs. 

Projected 28.5 percent increase in MCPS enrollment from 1990 to 
1995 will require continued investment in school capacity in the 
developing areas of up-County, Route 29 Corridor, 1-270 Corridor, 
eastern County and mid-County. 

. Investment requirements for public programs in elderly health and 

nutrition, housing, recreation, transportation and safety will 
intensify as elderly population (65 and over) increases from 10.5 
percent of the population in 1987 to 11.8 percent of the population 
in 1995. Furthermore, the special needs of "frail elderly" 

residents (75 years and older) will need increased attention as 
their number increases to constitute 4.5 percent of the population 
by 1995. 

. With the projected increase in births and in the school age 

population, a growing need for day care is anticipated as the 
two-working parents households continue to be the norm in the 
1990s. Furthermore, there will be a growing requirement for these 
services by the increasing number of households headed by single 
parents, especially females. 

Job growth is projected to continue in high technology, 
biotechnology, and supportive industries, increasing demand for 
professional training. However, the largest job growth is expected 
in service industries, where jobs are projected to outnumber 
available workers in the County. As a result, technical and 
paraprofessional training, as well as mainstreaming of special 
population graduates; e.g., disabled and elderly, into the work 
force, will gain importance in providing the match between the 
population and employment opportunities. 

Drugs will- continue to be a major problem, with both new funds and 
innovative strategies required to deal with the problem from its 
many perspectives; such as, law enforcement, schools and health 
care. In the last year alone (1989 to 1990), total Montgomery 
County resource commitments for substance abuse have increased from 
$21.9 million to $25.1 million--a 14.6 percent increase. This 
includes all sources of funding and all agencies involved. 
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The amount of disposable solid waste will increase from 573,000 
tons in 1988 to an estimated 971,000 by 1995, with per capita waste 
generation increasing from .8 tons a year to 1.2 tons. This will 
require continued intensive recycling efforts and alternative 
disposal initiatives. 

HIV infections (AIDS) are expected to continue to increase, but at 
lower rates, with projections of 11,860 HIV-infected cases, 6,000 
to 12,000 AIDS cases and 300 to 600 deaths by 1995. The overall 
costs of health care are expected to rise sharply during the next 
six years. New initiatives will be required to expand efforts in 
health education, testing, treatment and care. 

A major challenge to the County today is to make further 
improvement in its approach to long-term planning and investment as 
demographics and societal conditions continue to change. Planning 
for change requires constant inputs, adjustments and feedbacks in 
the process. 


VISION OF THE COUNTY IN THE 1990s 


As a basic concept, the County must be viewed as an integral part 
of the growing Washington metropolitan area. Its problems and 
opportunities cannot be treated in isolation. 

The County should be prepared to provide infrastructure and 
services for the normal evolution of the citizens living in the 
County and starting their own households here. 

As part of this large metropolitan area projected to continue to 
grow, Montgomery County should develop an approach to participate 
effectively in regional planning for this growth. Otherwise our 
transportation problems will be exacerbated as surrounding growing 
communities increasingly clog our roads. 

The County should be prepared to accommodate "rational" business 
development to the extent needed to provide quality employment 
opportunities for a significant portion of County citizens. 
"Rational" means business development necessary to fulfill County 
goals: establishing an equitable business/residential split of tax 

burdens in the County; achieving an appropriate percentage of 
residents who work in the County; selecting industries that are a 
particular match to the skills of County residents and are 
supportive of the high tech economic base. 

The County should be prepared to provide a reasonable 
transportation system and routing to enable County residents to 
reach their jobs, both in and outside the County, and to enable 
non-residents to commute into and transit through the County. 
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The County should be prepared to continue to provide a superior 
level of service to its constituents--especially in education, 
public safety, health care, and recreation/environmental protection. 

The County should anticipate and prepare for the special needs of 
an aging population. 

The County should recognize and plan to meet the fiscal impact--in 
police, courts, schools, health services, crime--of the drug 
problem. 


APPROACH TO GROWTH ASSESSMENT 


The Task Force believes growth issues resulting from new economic 
development; i.e., new jobs, must be identified separately from 
those resulting from in-County births and increased or changing 
demands of existing County residents, such as, more households per 
unit of population; more cars per unit of household; more trips per 
individual; services for the aging and services related to drug and 
crime issues. 

The costs of supporting this evolutionary growth of the incumbent 
population should be quantified, and there must be recognition that 
these costs are caused by the residents who demand them rather than 
being attributed to new development. 

The County should identify and quantify (to the degree possible) 
the revenue benefits and cost burdens of that portion of business 
development/economic growth which is not tied to evolution of the 
County's incumbent population. 

The County could then, at least judgmentally, assess how the new 
growth from outside affects the quality of life (first the County 
needs to define "quality of life" and then determine how to measure 
it) . 


A STRATEGIC ASSESSMENT 


A. The Task Force concluded that a substantial part of the County's 
steadily increasing fiscal burdens result from the evolving needs 
of its incumbent population. The Task Force also recognized that 
based on factual data reviewed, the increased cost of providing 
services and infrastructure to meet the increased number of 
households and automobiles per capita due to changed lifestyles 
alone, would have resulted in higher taxes per capita. 
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The Task Force was divided on the further question of what effect 
past development has had on the County's quality of life. Some 
members were confident that such development has not had a 

material adverse effect on the quality of life in the County, and 
has, in fact, substantially enabled the County to provide 
consistent services to its populace without an unreasonable 
residential tax burden. 

Other members held the view that available data and analysis are 
insufficient to demonstrate, either way, whether past economic 
development has partly financed the general quality of life, or has 
on the contrary failed to pay its way and impaired the quality of 
life. 

The imperative need for objective factual evidence to clarify this 
fundamental question underlies the Task Force's recommendation that 
the County commission intensive in-depth analytical studies to 
quantify the fiscal costs and benefits of economic development. 

B. The Task Force believes the evolution of the County in recent years 
from a "bedroom community" to its present more diversified economy 
has contributed significantly to the County's long-term economic 
health and quality of life. If one looks at the situation from a 
state or national level, it is clear that developments such as high 
technology, the evolution toward a service economy and the 
uncertainty of long-term dependence on federal government funding 
are trends affecting jurisdictions across the country, as well as 
this county. 

The County's corporate residents must be able to plan for long-term 
capital expansion improvements, in a planning environment that is 
more predictable and sensitive to retention objectives. 

The potential effect of recent events in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union on the U.S. defense budget serve to highlight this 
point. An economy significantly dependent on defense expenditures 
faces the same risk today as a petroleum-based economy did ten 
years ago. On the other hand, the skill -set of technical and 
services capabilities in the Washington-metropolitan area appears 
adaptable to changing government program priorities, such as 
growth in environmental cleanup programs. 

C. The most difficult time to motivate an enterprise, or a government, 
to look realistically at its future and to make necessary long-term 
investments is when things are going well. Yet that is precisely 
the time when a municipality or county has the resources as well as 
the time to master its own destiny. 
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One of our fundamental recommendations is that the County further 
sharpen its planning and decision making processes. The planning 
perspective--fiscal , social and land use--should be as long-term as 
possible and the County should regularly revisit such issues as 
changing societal services, evolving school populations and 
transportation needs. Further, the County's planning perspective 
should include regional considerations whenever appropriate. 
Proposals have been advanced by the Washington Council of 
Governments and the Greater Washington Board of Trade to establish 
a regional commission to deal more effectively with 
inter-jurisdictional transportation solutions. The County should 
seriously consider this and other regional approaches. Finally, 

County planning must take into account national and international 
perspectives --labor force growth, U.S. competitive posture, budget 
deficits, changes in world security issues, etc. --all will impact 

Montgomery County's future. 

In order to do these things, the County must have up-to-date data 
and not rest its decision-making on information two to three years 
old, as is often the case currently. We need an ongoing computer 
model, such as the Rutgers Fiscal Impact Model, as an important 
tool for the continued evaluation of the economic development 

situation in the County. Finally, the County should make timely 

investments, i.e., higher education, when it has the resources to 
do so. 


RECOMMENDED COUNTY APPROACH TO ECONOMIC GROWTH 


A. The Growth Assessment Task Force concludes that the County should 
set a reasonable level of continued economic growth as a goal. It 
should seek to maintain its diversified economy with emphasis on 
high technology and on high-value services, and it should 
specifically select and encourage those industries it believes it 
would like to see operating in the County. 

The challenge to the County is to facilitate its in-place economic 
assets--its people, businesses, research institutions, and other 
resources--to aggressively pursue the high end of the global 
market, that is, a focus on high value-added products and services, 
building on local strengths while simultaneously anticipating and 
preparing for changes in that market. 

B. The fundamental view of the Task Force is that a proactive approach 
toward the County's future is more desirable than an approach 
largely defensive. We cannot assume that because we have a good 
environment here we can ignore fundamental movements in society, 
regionally and nationally and expect to maintain what we have. A 
defensive approach merely postpones the inevitable impact of 
changing societal situations and will leave the County less 
well -equipped to provide at reasonable costs the quality of 
services it has been able to provide in the past. 
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As a practical matter, normal economic development will entail 
physical expansion. The issue should not be whether there should 
or should not be physical expansion, but rather how it can be 
channeled and accommodated in a way that yields more benefits than 
costs to the County, in terms of economic development, housing, 
cultural amenities, and environmental resources. 


AGENDA FOR ACTION 


The Task Force's recommendations for County Executive and County Council 
action are set forth in the Executive Summary at the beginning of the report. 
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TABLES AND CHARTS 



TABLE 1 

COMPOSITION OF TOTAL MONTGOMERY COUNTY ASSESSABLE BASE BY CLASSIFICATION OF PROPERTY, 
ACTUAL FISCAL YEAR 1979-FISCAL YEAR 1989, ESTIMATED FISCAL YEAR 1989-1990 

AMOUNT (ICWS) 


Base 


RESIDENTIAL 


FARM 



NON-RESIDENT1AL 



Total Real 
and 

Personal 

Assessable 

Residential 

Condo 

ADartments 

Total 

Farm 

Commercial 

Industrial 

All Other 

Total Real 

Personal 

ProDertv 

Total 

1989-90 Est. 

$11 ,865,000 

$1,181,000 

$1,151,000 

$14,197,000 

$82,249 

$2,550,000 

$1,400,000 

$490,751 

$4,440,751 

$2,600,000 

$7,040,751 

$21,320,000 

1988-89 

10,745,000 

1,106,250 

1,048,950 

12,900,200 

76,809 

2,315,291 

1,233,788 

442,851 

3,991,930 

2,408,808 

6,400,738 

19,377,747 

1987-88 

9,895,000 

998,709 

949,793 

11,843,502 

74,170 

2,030,000 

1,017,250 

400,537 

3,447,787 

2,173,510 

5,621,297 

17,538,969 

1986-87 

9,030,000 

944,000 

854,866 

10,828,866 

72,029 

1,718,361 

887,906 

348,199 

2,954,466 

2,006,187 

4,960,653 

15,861,548 

1985-86 

8,369,164 

849,224 

774,789 

9,993,177 

73,297 

1,411,110 

766,002 

304,175 

2,481,287 

1,824,421 

4,305,708 

14,372,182 

1984-85 

7,614,020 

780,144 

717,585 

9,111,749 

68,738 

1,148,097 

627,498 

265,597 

2,041,192 

1,552,340 

3,593,532 

12,774,019 

1983-84 

6,930,359 

686,917 

660,266 

8,277,542 

63,575 

1,004,325 

552,749 

237,544 

1,794,618 

1,368,531 

3,163,149 

11,504,266 

1982-83 

6,250,000 

581,000 

618,998 

7,449,998 

59,800 

901,525 

479,439 

215,544 

1,596,508 

1,126,688 

2,723,196 

10,232,994 

1981-82 

5,719,085 

405,981 

590,399 

6,715,465 

65,221 

874,243 

404,793 

164,368 

1,443,404 

1,045,541 

2,488,945 

9,269,631 

1980-81 

5,113,443 

355,781 

520,706 

5,989,930 

61,565 

806,244 

384,767 

161,494 

1,352,505 

949,603 

2,302,108 

8,353,603 

1979-80 

4,792,800 

273,065 

497,283 

5,563,148 

60,563 

766,617 

366,996 

138,185 

1,271,798 

867,237 

2,137,035 

7,762,746 

1978-79 

4,158,926 

226,685 

485,697 

4,871,308 

53,476 

681,366 

325,114 

101,474 

1,107,954 

793,149 

1,901,103 

6,825,887 



\ 



PERCENT OF TOTAL 







1989-90 Est. 

55. 7X 

5.5% 

5.4% 

66.6% 

0.4% 

11.9% 

6.6% 

2.3% 

20.8% 

12.2% 

33.0% 

100.0% 

1988-89 

55.5 

5.7 

5.4 

66.6 

0.4 

11.9 

6.4 

2.3 

20.6 

12.4 

33.0 

100.0 

1987-88 

56.4 

5.7 

5.4 

67.5 

0.4 

11.6 

5.8 

2.3 

19.7 

12.4 

32.1 

100.0 

1986-87 

56.9 

6.0 

5.4 

68.3 

0.4 

10.8 

5.6 

2.2 

18.6 

12.7 

31.3 

100.0 

1985-86 

58.2 

5.9 

5.4 

69.5 

0.5 

9.8 

5.4 

2.1 

17.3 

12.7 

30.0 

100.0 

1984-85 

59.6 

6.1 

5.6 

71.3 

0.6 

9.0 

4.9 

2.1 

16.0 

12.1 

28.1 

100.0 

1983-84 

60.2 

6.0 

5.7 

71.9 

0.6 

8.7 

4.8 

2.1 

15.6 

11.9 

27.5 

100.0 

1982-83 

61.1 

5.7 

6.0 

72.8 

0.6 

8.8 

4.7 

2.1 

15.6 

11.0 

26.6 

100.0 

1981-82 

61.7 

4.4 

6.3 

72.4 

0.7 

9.4 

4.4 

1.8 

15.6 

11.3 

26.9 

100.0 

1980-81 

61.2 

4.3 

6.2 

71.7 

0.7 

9.7 

4.6 

1.9 

16.2 

11.4 

27.6 

100.0 

1979-80 

61.7 

3.5 

6.4 

71.6 

0.8 

9.9 

4.7 

1.8 

16.4 

11.2 

27.6 

100:0 

1978-79 

60.9 

3.3 

7.1 

71.3 

0.8 

10.0 

4.8 

1.5 

16.3 

11.6 

27.9 

100.0 


Montgomery County Department of Finance 
August 1989 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY TOTAL ASSESSABLE BASE 

FY 1 978-FY1 989 
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Source: 

Montgomery County Office of Finance 
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TABLE 2 


Real Property Taxes and Personal Income Per Capita 
(in 1990 Dollars) 

FY 1978 to FY 1990 


Fiscal 

Year 

Real Property 
Taxes/Caoita 

Residential 

Property 

Taxes/Caoita 

Nonresidential 

Property 

Taxes/Caoita 

Nonresidential 
Property Taxes/ 
Residential 
ProDertv Taxes 

Personal Income 
Per CaDlta 

Residential 
Property 
Taxes as % of 
Personal Income 

1978 

S 818 

$ 594 

$ 224 

37.7 

$17,689 

3.4 

1979 

775 

552 

222 

40.2 

17,659 

3.1 

1980 

702 

502 

199 

39.6 

17,649 

2.8 

1981 

693 

493 

196 

39.8 

17,413 

2.8 

1982 

700 

507 

193 

38.1 

17,688 

2.9 

1983 

708 

515 

193 

37.5 

18,136 

2.8 

1984 

713 

513 

200 

39.0 

18,290 

2.8 

1985 

735 

524 

211 

40.3 

19,029 

2.8 

1986 

711 

494 

217 

43.9 

19,215 

2.6 

1987 

752 

514 

238 

46.3 

20,103 

2.6 

1988 

793 

535 

258 

48.2 

21,049 

2.5 

1989 est 

817 

548 

269 

49.1 

22,479 

2.4 

1990 budgeted 

840 

562 

278 

49.5 

22,797 

2.5 


Source: Montgomery County Council, Task Force to Examine Future 

Budget Needs . December 1989 





TABLE 2A 


Fiscal 

Year 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 


LOCAL TAX REVENUES 

RESIDENTIAL AND NONRESIDENT I AL SECTOR 
(IN KILLONS $) 


Actual County Income Actual Residential Actual County Income Tan ♦ Total Actual Residential/ Percent. of Residential Sector 

la, Property Tan Residential Property Tax Non Residential Property Tax ♦ of All Property » County Income 

County Income Tax 


06 

168 

102 

168 

116 

170 

124 

190 

139 

211 

150 

227 

165 

246 

186 

269 

206 

273 

225 

305 

271 

340 

301 

366 

327 

402 


254 

317 

270 

337 

286 

354 

314 

389 

350 

430 

377 

462 

411 

508 

455 

563 

479 

599 

530 

671 

611 

774 

667 

846 

729 

927 


80.21 
80. IX 
80.81 
80.7* 
81.4* 
81.6* 
80.9* 
80.8* 
80.0* 
79.0* 
78.9* 
70.0* 
78. 61 


Source: Task Force to Examine Future Budget Needs, 1909 



TABLE 2A (continued) 


LOCAL I AX REVENUES 

RESIDENTIAL AND NONRESIDENT IAL SECTOR 
(IN HILLONS $) 

CONTINUED 


Fiscal 

Year 


Actual 

Personal 

Incoae 


Actual County 
Incoae Tax ♦ 
Property Tax/ 
Personal Incoae 


Actual County 
Incoae Tax (adjusted) 
Property Tax/ 

Personal Incoae 


1978 

4,992 

1979 

5,358 

1980 

5,978 

1981 

6,648 

1982 

7,352 

1983 

7,992 

1984 

8,789 

1985 

9,770 

1986 

10,627 

1987 

11,936 

1980 

13,350 

1989 

15,000 

1990 

16,300 


5. IX 

4.9X 

5. OX 

4.BX 

4. ex 

4.61 

4.7X 

4.5X 

4.8X 

4.6X 

4.7X 

4.5X 

4.7X 

4.5X 

4.7X 

4.5X 

4.5X 

4.3X 

4.4X 

4.3X 

4.6X 

4.4X 

4.4X 

4.2X 

4.5X 

4.31 


Source: Task Force to Exaalne Future Budget Needs, I9B9 



Popul a t i on 
Households 


Population 

Households 


Popul at ion 
Households 

Population 

Households 

Population 

Households 


Source: 


POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS - MONTGOMERY COUNTY 1978-1999 


1978 

579,100 

198,800 

1979 

579,300 

202,000 

X Change 
0.03X 
1 .61% 

1980 

579,058 

207,195 

% Change 
-0.04% 
2.57% 

1981 

582,500 

211,800 

X Change 
0.60% 
2.22% 

1982 

586,500 

216,800 

% Change 
0.69% 
2.36% 

1983 

590,500 

220,600 

% Change 
0.68% 
1.85% 


1 

1984 

610,000 

227,500 

% Change 
3.30% 
3.03X 

1985 

628,000 

235,850 

% Change 
2.95% 
3.67% 

1986 

645,000 

245,400 

% Change 
2.71% 
4.05X 

1987 

680,000 

255,350 

% Change 
5.43% 
4.05X 

1988 

697.000 

265.000 

% Change 
2.50% 
3.78% 

'| . 


1989 

706.000 

273.000 

% Change 
1.29% 
3.02% 

1990 

715.000 

280.000 

% Change 
1.27% 
2.56% 

1991 

724,000 

286,500 

% Change 
1.26% 
2.32% 

1992 

733.000 

294.000 

% Change 
1.24% 
2.62% 

1993 • 

746.000 

301.000 

% Change 
1.77% 
2.38% 


1994 

756.000 

307.000 

% Change 
1.34% 
1.99% 

1995 

760.000 

312.000 

% Change 
0.53% 
1.63% 

1996 

765.000 

317.000 

% Change 
0.66% 
1.60% 

1997 

770.000 

322.000 

% Change 
0.65% 
1.58% 

1998 

775.000 

327.000 

% Change 
0.65% 
1.55% 


1999 * Change 

780.000 0.65X 

332.000 1 .53% 


Population and Household Growth 


Population 

Households 


1978-1988 

Total % Change 
117,900 20 . 36 % 

66,200 33 . 30 % 


1985-1988 

Total % Change 
69,000 10 . 99 % 
29,150 12 . 36 % 


Montgomery County Planning Board 


CHART 2 


GROWTH IN POPULATION AND HOUSEHOLDS 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 1978-1999 


Percentage Change 



■*— Foouiaion 


Kccssnoics 


Scurca: Mcntcsmery County Planning SoarO 



TABLE 4 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY RESIDENT AND AT-PLACE EMPLOYMENT 
1978, 1980, 1984, 1988 


Annual Yearly Change 


Resident EmDlovment 

1978 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1978-1988 

1984-1988 

Construction 

12,500 

25,451 

25,932 

32,000 

15.6% 

5.8% 

F.I.R.E. 

17,600 

22,367 

21,353 

28,650 

6.3% 

8.5% 

Manufacturing 

16,700 

19,323 

22,611 

31,000 

8.6% 

9.3% 

Trade 

60,000 

52,365 

52,582 

66,000 

1 . 0% 

6 . 4% 

Services 

87,000 

74,757 

104,596 

127,600 

4.7% 

5.5% 

T.C.U. 

10,900 

13,407 

13,989 

21,050 

9.3% 

12.6% 

Other 

13,300 

2,766 

5,006 

4,800 

-6.4% 

-1.0% 

Federal 

55,400 

59,868 

59,000 

59,000 

0.6% 

0.0% 

State & Local 

22,100 

29,444 

26,000 

29,900 

3.5% 

3.8% 

Total 

295,500 

299,748 

331,069 

400,000 

3.5% 

5.2% 

At-Place Employment 







Construction 

24,000 

27,131 

28,549 

38,200 

5.9% 

8.5% 

F.I.R.E. 

18,000 

21,622 

24,518 

30,500 

6.9% 

6.1% 

Manufacturing 

15,000 

17,570 

22,331 

24,000 

6.0% 

1.9% 

Trade 

55,000 

59,866 

65,884 

86,600 

5.7% 

7.9% 

Services 

68,000 

79,150 

102,803 

140,000 

10.6% 

9.0% 

T.C.U. 

5,500 

8,458 

9,805 

12,500 

12.7% 

6.9% 

Other 

17,000 

18,904 

20,791 

24,200 

4.2% 

4.1% 

Federal 

44,000 

45,258 

45,987 

46,600 

0.6% 

0.3% 

State & Local 

24,000 

26,600 

25,200 

26,900 

1.2% 

1.7% 

Total 

270,500 

304,600 

345,868 

429,500 

5.9% 

6.0% 

Source : Montgomery 

County Planning Board 

, Trends 

and Forecast 

, 1988 



MONTGOMERY COUNTY AT-PLACE 

EMPLOYMENT 






CHANGE 



Year Employment 

Period 

Total 

Yearly Average 




Number 

% Change 

Number 

% Change 


1978 270,500 

1978-1988 

159,000 

58.8% 

15,900 

5.9% 


1980 304,600 

1978-1980 

34,100 

24.2% 

41,816 

12.1% 


1984 345,868 

1980-1984 

41,268 

13.5% 

10,317 

3.4% 


1988* 429,500 

1984-1988 

83,632 

24.2% 

20,908 

6.0% 


Source: Montgomery 

County Planning Board 

, Trends 

and Forecasts, 1988 


*Note: January estimates by Montgomery County Planning Board 

revised 



employment 423,000 
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CHART 3 


EMPLOYMENT GROWTH 

MONTGOMERY COUNl Y 19/8-1988 



Source; Montgomery County Planning Boar- 
Trends and Forecasts, TSS8 
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CHART 4 


AT-PLACE EMPLOYMENT - MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

1978, 1980, 1984, 1988 



1978 


Trade 20% 


Manufacturing 6% 
FARE. 7% 


Services 20% 



Construction 9% 


State A Local 9% 


T.C.U. 3% 
Other 


15% 


1980 


f\3 

CO 

I 


Services 30% 



T.C.U. 3% Other 6% 

1984 



agriculture and mining 


Source: Montgomery Planning Board .Trends and Forecasts. 1988 


TABLE 5 


Federal Purchases in Greater Washington 
Fiscal Year 1988 



Montaomerv County 

Washinaton. 

D. C. 

Fairfax Countv 

Washinaton Metro 


Amount 

% of 
Rea Ion 

Amount 

% of 
Rea ion 

Amount 

% of 
Rea ion 

' 

i 

Number of Contracts 

11,876 

26.7 

10,994 

24.7 

8,124 

18.4 

44,521 

Number of Firms 

1,176 

15.6 

2,584 

34.2 

1,073 

14.2 

7,546 

Value of Contracts ($ in mill) $ 2,131.60 

Number 11,876 

20.0 

$ 2,681.10 
10,994 

25.2 

$ 1,960 

8,174 

18.4 

$ 10,649 
44,521 

R & D ($ in mill) 
Number 

$ 412.00 

1,025 

21.5 

23.9 

$ 198.00 

628 

10.3 

14.7 

$ 345.10 

991 

18.0 

23.2 

$ 1,917 

4,280 

Services ($ in mill) 
Number 

$ 1,159.00 

4,398 

19.4 

18.8 

$ 2,123.00 
7,646 

35.5 

32.6 

$ 922.70 

3,211 

15.4 

13.7 

$' 5,983 
23,448 

Products ($ in mill) 
Number 

$ 560.50 

6,453 

20.4 

38.4 

$ 360.10 
2,720 

13.1 

16.2 

$ 693.11 

3,972 

25.2 

23.7 

$ 2,748 
16,793 

Average Size of Contracts 

$401,977 

89.7 

$315,366 

70.4 

$348,270 

77.7 

$447,967 


Source: Stephen S. Fuller, Federal Purchases in Greater Washington, Greater 

Washington Research Center, December 1989. 


1 


TABLE 6 


Major Categories of. Federal Purchases By Jurisdiction 
With at Least'S! Billion in Federal Contracts 


Washington Metropolitan Area 
FY 1988 

($ in Thousands) 


District of 

Montgomery 

Prince George's 

Fairfax 

Dollars in: 

Columbia 

County 

Countv 

County 

Total 

$2,681,132 

$2,131,577 

$1,340,851 

$1,960,864 

Defense Systems R&D 


115,793 

356,005 


Defense Other R&D 




105,261 

Space R&D 


128,995 

156,352 

107,490 

Social Services 

168,869 




Equip. Maint. 




124,856 

ADP Services 

260,224 

193,898 

93,281 

186,511 

Professional Serv. 

431,776 

219,209 


216,445 

Utilities 

213,507 




Other Services 

422,910 

161,211 



Comm. Equip. 



95,892 


ADP Equip. 

153,005 

397,162 

111,162 

440,440 

Subtotal 

$1,650,291 

$1,216,268 

$ 812,692 

$1,181,003 

Major Categories 





as % of Total 

61.6% 

57.1% 

60.6% 

60.2% 


Note: Federal contracts in each of the categories where numbers appear comprise 

at least five percent of the jurisdiction's total federal purchases. 

Source: Stephen S. Fuller, Federal Purchases in Greater Washington, Greater 

Washington Research Center, December 1989. 
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CHART 5 


Distribution of Federal Contract Funds by Jurisdiction 
VV:isliiii(*ton Metropolitan Area 
IY 1988 



m Just as a relatively small number of large contractors dominate federal 
procurement, so do a few major jmisdictions. Six localities -- the District of 
Columbia, the Maryland counties of Montgomery amt Prince George's, and 
die Virginia jurisdictions of Arlington and bail fax counties and Alexandria 
-- received neatly 90 percent of the dollars in b Y 198ft. 

m Among these six, (lie District led with 25 percent of (lie total. Montgomery 
, was second with 20 percent, Fairfax third with 111 percent, and Prince George's 
fourth with almost 13 percent. 'The four combined received 76 percent of (lie 
dollar volume, and (lie first liner, bad nearly two lltirtls. 



TABLE 7 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS: 1970-1987 

(Population in Thousands) 



1970 

1980 

1984 

1987 

1984-1987 

All Ages 

516.6 

573.4 

604.0 

674.0 

11.6 

Under 5 

43.0 

33.1 

39.0 

45.5 

16.7 

5-9 

54.6 

37.8 

33.7 

43.7 

29.7 

10-14 

57.9 

48.7 

45.2 

40.6 

-10.2 

15-19 

47.9 

50.7 

43.4 

42.5 

- 2.1 

20-24 

34.3 

45.9 

42.5 

42.5 

0.0 

25-34 

68.9 

100.0 

104.5 

123.6 

18.3 

35-44 

69.6 

80.9 

98.3 

114.9 

16.9 

45-54 

69.1 

68.6 

71.6 

74.7 

4.3 

55-64 

41.1 

58.0 

65.9 

67.5 

2.4 

65-74 

19.8 

31.0 

39.6 

46.0 

16.2 

75 & Older 

10.5 

18.7 

20.4 

23.6 

15.7 

Not Reported 

- 

- 

- 

9.0 


Median Age 

27.9 

32.1 

34.4 

34.5 


Percent of Population: 

Under 20 

39.4 

29.7 

26.7 

25.9 


65 & Older 

5.9 

8.7 

9.9 

10.5 


Race: 

Percent White 

94.5 

85.6 

84.9 

84.2 



Note: Excludes population in group quarters which was reported as 

6,164 in 1970 and 5,632 in 1980 by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

Source: 1970 and 1980 U.S. Census; 1984 and 1987 Census Update 

Surveys, MCPD. 
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TABLE 8 


PLACE OF WORK OF EMPLOYED MONTGOMERY COUNTY RESIDENTS, 


16 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDER, 
1977 

1977-1987 

1984 

1987 

Total Number Employed 

277,525 

329,715 

383,224 

Percent 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Montgomery County 

57.8 

59.9 

58.7 

Inside Beltway 

26.5 

21.3 

18.5 

Bethesda/Chevy Chase 


13.3 

12.4 

Silver Spring/Takoma Park 


8.0 

6.1 

Outside Beltway 

31.3 

38.6 

40.2 

North Bethesda/Rockville 


17.1 

16.2 

Gaithersburg 


8.6 

10.4 

Germantown/Cl arksburg 


1.4 

1.8 

Potomac 


1.8 

2.2 

Kens. /Wheaton/Aspen Hill 

Olney/Kemp Mil 1/4 Corners 


6.1 

6.1 

Col esvi 1 1 e/Wh . Oak/Fai rl and/ 

Burtonsvi 1 1 e/Cl overl y 


2.3 

2.6 

Rural 


1.3 

1.0 

Prince Georges' County 

5.2 

5.1 

5.4 

Elsewhere in Maryland 

2.8 

3.0 

3.1 

District of Columbia 

27.4 

24.5 

24.5 

Northern Virginia 

5.0 

5.9 

6.8 

Other/Multiple Locations 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

Not ReDorted 


6.795 

4.109 


Source: 1977, 1984, and 1987 Census Update Surveys, MCPD. 
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TABLE 9 


Montgomery County Population by Age Distribution 
Selected Years 1985 to 2010 


AGE 

Year 0-4 5-19 20 - 34 


1985 

40,581 

126,359 

148,531 

1990 

51,222 

141,107 

174,163 

1995 

53,897 

155,527 

179,722 

2000 

54,217 

165,551 

180,328 

2005 

53,976 

169,912 

182,273 

2010 

53,736 

171,578 

183,395 


35 - 49 


65+ 

Total 

140,942 

101,541 

64,447 

621,401 

161,458 

99,765 

81,685 

709,390 

172,902 

103,095 

89,257 

754,400 

176,929 

110,909 

91,464 

779,398 

180,515 

118,218 

94,505 

799,399 

181,670 

124,757 

99,263 

814,399 


Source: Montgomery County Planning Board 
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CHART 7 

NUMBER OF PERSONS PER HOUSEHOLD 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY 1977-2000 



1977 I960 1984 1987 1990 2000 


Source: Mont 0 omery Planning Board 
Trends and Foreeaata, 1988 
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CHART 8 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS automobiles per household 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY 1 978, 1 980, 1 984, 1 988 MONTGOMERY COUNTY 1 978, 1 980, 1 984, 1 988 

600 
500 
400 
300 
200 

100 

r\3 

i 

o 

Source: MO. Dept of Transportation Source: MD. Dept of Transportation 



1978 1980 1984 1988 1978 1980 1984 1988 





TABLE 10 


Actual and Budgeted County Transportation Expenditures 
for Roads and Bridges 
FY 1980 - 1989 


Fiscal 

Year 

Actual 

ExDenditures 

Budgeted 

ExDenditures 

Actual as 
Percent of 
Budaeted 

1980 

$ 6,508,264 

$11,428,000 

56.9% 

1981 

12,414,602 

27,307,000 

45.5 

1982 

8,806,617 

19,596,000 

44.9 

1983 

12,841,669 

24,417,000 

52.6 

1984 

14,918,218 

32,906,000 

45.3 

1985 

29,556,438 

37,937,000 

77.9 

1986 

26,799,723 

41,931,000 

63.9 

1987 

47,708,976 

59,158,000 

80.6 

1988 

48,197,716 

51,800,000 

93.0 

1989 

55,484,101 

56,665,000 

97.9 


Source: Montgomery County Department of Transportation 
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TABLE 11 


Maintenance Expenditures Per Road Mile 
Montgomery County 
FY 1980 - 1989 


Fiscal 

Year 

Exoendtture 

Road Miles 

Expenditures 
Per Mile 

1980 

$ 8,482,409 

1,653 

$5,131 

1981 

8,997,432 

1,673 

5,378 

1982 

9,313,105 

1,693 

5,500 

1983 

9,725,757 

1,721 

5,651 

1984 

11,265,019 

1,750 

6,437 

1985 

11,504,112 

1,775 

6,481 

1986 

12,223,325 

1,800 

6,790 

1987 

12,441,430 

1,835 

6,780 

1988 

12,623,850 

1,870 

6,750 

1989 

13,945,676 

1,917 

7,274 


Source: Montgomery County Department of Transportation 






TABLE 12 


STATE AND COUNTY EXPENDITURES ON STATE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

FOR MONTGOMERY COUNTY 
FISCAL YEARS 1985 - 1994 

EXPENDITURES ($000) 


CATEGORY AND 
JURISDICTION 

Actual 
FY 85 

Actual 
FY 86 

Actual 
FY 87 

Actual 
FY 88 

Est. 
FY 89 

Est. 
FY 90 

Est. 
FY 91 

Est. 
FY 92 

Est. 
FY 93 

Est. 
FY 94 

HIGHWAYS 











State 

40,618 

51,444 

57,921 

132,449 

126,159 

85,780 

60,204 

66,195 

42,884 

36,929 

County 

6.069 

5.835 

8.359 

6.336 

7.533 

11.864 

15.837 

25.315 

26.101 

13.583 

Total 

46,687 

57,279 

66,280 

138,785 

133,692 

97,644 

76,041 

91,510 

68,985 

50,512 

TRANSIT 











State 

N/A 

N/A 

23,255 

6,351 

8,644 

10,844 

10,825 

10,825 

10,825 

10,825 

County 

N/A 

N/A 

237 

3.783 

874 

340 

275 

275 

275 

275 

Total 

N/A 

N/A 

23,492 

10,134 

9,518 

11,184 

11,100 

11,100 

11,100 

11,100 

TOTAL 











State 

40,618 

51,444 

81,176 

138,800 

134,803 

96,624 

71,029 

77,020 

53,709 

47,754 

County 

6.069 

5.835 

8.596 

10.119 

8.407 

12.204 

16,112 

25.590 

26.376 

13.858 

Total 

46.687 

57,279 

_ 8&jlZZ£_ 

148.919 

143,210 

108.828 

87,141 

102.610 

80.085 

61.612 


Sources: State Consolidated Transportation Programs (MDOT), 

County Approved and Adopted Capital Improvements Programs (MCOMB) 


TABLE 13 


CAPITAL BUDGET FUND APPROPRIATIONS AND FUNDING SOURCES AND EXPENDITURES/ENCUMBRANCES 

FY 1971 - FY 1990 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


FISCAL 

YEAR 

APPROPRIATION 

COUNTY 

APPROPRIATION 

PERCENT 

COUNTY 

STATE 

APPROPRIATION 

PERCENT 

STATE 

EXPENDITURES/ 

ENCUMBRANCES 

1971 

$ 24,536,381 

$ 16,575,266 

67.55% 

$ 7,961,115 

32.45% 

$24,542,527 

1972 

16,389,174 

4,114,053 

25.10 

12,275,121 

74.90 

17,380,277 

1973 

27,068,000 

3,844,000 

14.20 

23,224,000 

85.80 

13,564,972 

1974 

31,860,000 

4,575,000 

14.36 

27,285,000 

85.64 

21,892,881 

1975 

33,073,000 

9,878,000 

29.87 

23,195,000 

70.13 

32,877,697 

1976 

23,572,000 

9,383,000 

39.81 

14,189,000 

60.19 

19,202,832 

1977 

7,148,000 

2,336,000 

32.68 

4,812,000 

67.32 

32,572,036 

1978 

9,914,000 

3,403,000 

34.33 

6,511,000 

65.67 

18,648,333 

1979 

7,133,000 

1,975,000 

27.69 

5,158,000 

72.31 

9,461,199 

1980 

13,298,000 

11,409,000 

85.79 

1,889,000 

14.21 

11,777,005 

1981 

7,634,000 

476,000 

6.24 

7,158,000 

93.76 

12,333,844 

1982 

18,450,000 

8,159,000 

44.22 

10,291,000 

55.78 

11,661,320 

1983 

7,671,000 

6,493,000 

84.64 

1,178,000 

15.36 

17,061,692 

1984 

12,064,000 

9,068,000 

75.17 

2,996,000 

24.83 

12,778,352 

1985 

32,213,000 

28,787,000 

89.36 

3,426,000 

10.64 

31,607,705 

1986 

27,123,000 

20,417,000 

75.28 

6,706,000 

24.72 

24,841,510 

1987 

100,110,382 

88,578,382 

88.48 

11,532,000 

11.52 

96,977,316 

1988 

78,856,000 

71,120,000 

90.18 

7,565,000 

9.59 

84,077,002 

1989 

60,354,000 

51,925,000 

86.03 

8,700,000 

14.41 

69,517,564 

1990 

83.718.000 

70.545.000 

84.27 

13.173.000 

15.73 



SOURCE: REQUESTED FY 91 CAPITAL BUDGET AND THE FY 91 TO FY 96 CAPITAL IMPROVEMENTS PROGRAM, 

MCPS. 


SOURCES: Annual Financial Reports FY 1978 - FY 1980, 

Comprehensive Annual Financial Report FY 1981 - FY 1982, 
and Component Unit Financial Report FY 1983 - FY 1989. 

Table prepared by Office of Management and Budget, January 1990. 



TABLE 14 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS EXPENDITURES 
(INCLUDES ENTERPRISE FUNDS) 

FISCAL YEARS 1979 to 1990 


Fiscal Year 

Actual 
Expenditure 
S Million 

Real 

Expenditure 
S Million 

Real 

Expenditure 
Per Puoil 

1978 

254.3 

521.8 

4,659 

1979 

269.2 

513.1 

4,776 

1980 

284.0 

485.5 

4,742 

1981 

310.3 

473.4 

4,790 

1982 

331.5 

467.8 

4,894 

1983 

351.9 

471.5 

5,097 

1984 

371.0 

470.9 

5,174 

1985 

396.5 

485.0 

5,289 

1986 

436.9 

509.5 

5,488 

1987 

475.9 

545.0 

5,768 

1988 

519.7 

571.1 

5,932 

1989 Est. 

578.3 

611.8 

6,210 

1990 Bud. 

643.5 

643.5 

6,291 

Percent Change: 



FY78-90 

153.1% 

23.3% 

35.0% 

Annual 

8.0% 

1.8% 

2.6% 

FY78-84 

45.9% 

-9.8% 

11.1% 

Annual 

6.5% 

- 1.7% 

1.8% 

FY84-90 

73.5% 

36.7% 

21.6% 

Annual 

9.6% 

5.3% 

3.3% 


Source: Montgomery County Planning Board, 

Trends and Forecasts, July 1989 
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TABLE 15 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX, COUNTY POPULATION 
AND MONTGOMERY COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS (MCPS) ENROLLMENT 
FISCAL YEARS 1978 to 1990 


MCPS 

CPI-U Population Households Enrollment 

Fiscal Year (Julvl (January) (January) (September) 


1978 

48.7% 

579,100 

198,800 

112,010 

1979 

52.5% 

578,300 

202,000 

107,430 

1980 

58.5% 

579,053 

207,195 

102,380 

1981 

65.5% 

582,500 

211,800 

98,843 

1982 

70.9% 

586,500 

216,800 

95,537 

1983 

74.6% 

590,500 

220,800 

92,515 

1984 

78.8% 

610,000 

227,500 

91,024 

1985 

81.8% 

628,000 

235,850 

91,704 

1986 

85.7% 

645,000 

245,400 

92,889 

1987 

87.3% 

680,000 

255,350 

94,496 

1988 

91.0% 

697,000 

265,000 

96,269 

1989 

94.5% 

706,000 

273,000 

98,519 

1990 

100.0% 

715,000 

280,000 

102,303 

% Change: 

FY78-90 

105.2% 

23.5% 

40.8% 

-8.7% 

Annual 

6.2% 

1.8% 

2.9% 

-0.8% 

FY78-84 

61.7% 

5.3% 

14.4% 

-18.7% 

Annual 

8.3% 

0.9% 

2.3% 

-3.4% 

FY84-90 

26.9% 

17.2% 

23.1% 

12.4% 

Annual 

4.1% 

2.7% 

3.5% 

2.0% 


Source: Montgomery County Planning Board, 

Trends and Forecasts, July 1989 


Enrollment 
As % of 
Population 

19.3% 

18.6% 

17.7% 

17.0% 

16.3% 

15.7% 

14.9% 

14.6% 

14.4% 

13.9% 

13.8% 

14.0% 

14.3% 
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TABLE 16 


APPROVED CAPITAL APPROPRIATIONS ON MAY 15 FOR MCPS FYs 1985-1990 NEW SCHOOLS, 
MODERNIZATIONS/ADDITIONS, SYSTEMWIDE MAINTENANCE AND SUPPORT 


FISCAL 

YEARS 

APPROPRIATION 

NEW SCHOOLS/ 
AND LAND 
ACQUISITION 

PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 

MODERNIZATIONS/ 

ADDITIONS 

AUDITORIUMS/ 

AND GYMNASIUMS 

PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 

MAINTENANCE/ 

COUNTYWIDE 

SUPPORT 

PERCENT 
OF TOTAL 

1985 

May 15, 1984 








$ 30,349,000 

$ 9,733,000 

32.07% 

$ 12,936,000 

42.62% 

$ 7,680,000 

25.31% 

1986 

May 14, 1985 








$ 23,008,000 

$ 7,407,000 

32.19% 

$ 4,628,000 

20.11% 

$10,973,000 

47.69% 

1987 

May 13, 1986 








$ 96,743,000 

$ 59,655,000 

61.66% 

$ 27,095,000 

28.01% 

$ 9,993,000 

10.33% 

1988 

May 11, 1987 








$ 78,685,000 

$ 63,629,000 

80.87% 

$ 5,323,000 

6.76% 

$ 9,733,000 

12.37% 

1989 

May 11, 1988 








$ 60,354,000 

$ 24,222,000 

40.13% 

$ 24,943,000 

41.33% 

$11,189,000 

18.54% 

1990 

May 15, 1989 








$ 83,718,000 

$ 10,564,000 

12.62% 

$ 53,912,000 

64.40% 

$19,242,000 

22.98% 

1985-1990 

S372.857.000 

S175.210.000 

46.99% 

S128.837.000 

34.55% 

$68,810,000 

18.45% 


SOURCES: APPROVED APPROPRIATIONS: OPERATING AND CAPITAL BUDGETS AND APPROVED CAPTIAL IMPROVEMENTS 

PROGRAM FY 1985- FY 1990. 


Table prepared by Office of Management and Budget January 1990. 




Source: Montgomery County Public Schools 


CHART 10 


REAL AND ACTUAL EXPENDITURE PER PUPIL 



Fiscal tsar 

□ Raai + Actual 


Source: Montgomery County Planning Board, 

Trends and Forecasts, July 1989 
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TABLE 17 


County Contribution to Operating Costs for Montgomery College 

(selected years) 



County 

Total Budget 

% County 

1978 

8,172,000 

23,624,000 

34.59 

1988 

23,221,000 

51,887,000 

44.75 

1990 

27,749,000 

64,389,000 

43.09 

Source: 

County Council 

Funding Resolutions 



County Contribution to CIP for Montgomery College 
(selected years) 


County 

Total Budget 

% County 

1978 

702,000 

1,174,000 

59.79 

1988 

2,893,000 

3,255,000 

88.87 

1990 

2,255,000 

2,715,000 

83.05 

Source 

County Council 

Funding Resolutions 
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TABLE 18 


COUNTY HIGHER EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS 


Institution 

Fall 

1986 

Graduate 
Fall Fall 

1987 1988 

Fall 

1989 

George Washington University 




26 

Hood University 

50 

113 

27 

78 

American University 




17 

John Hopkins University 

216 

297 

919 

1,553 

University of Maryland 

192 

248 

562 

609 

TOTAL 

458 

658 

1,508 

2,283 

Institution 

Fall 

1986 

Underaraduate 
Fall Fall 

1987 1988 

Fall 

1989 

Columbia Union College 

690 

829 

857 

889 

University of Maryland 

917 

847 

1,246 

1,207 

American University 




38 

Montgomery College 


19.491 

21,571 

22,177 

TOTAL 


21,167 

23,674 

24,311 


Source: Montgomery County High Technology Council, Inc. 

January 1990 
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TABLE 19 


TOTAL COUNTY GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 
FY 1978-FY 1990 
(IN WORKYEARS) 



1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

County Government 

5,243 

5,395 

5,454 

5,353 

5,271 

5,233 

5,291 

5,385 

5,428 

5,501 

5,814 

6,077 

6,388 

Public Schools 

11,696 

11,872 

11,744 

11,616 

11,257 

10,926 

10,757 

10,905 

11,316 

11,693 

11,908 

12,413 

12,978 

Planning Board 

682 

723 

707 

727 

742 

735 

739 

765 

808 

844 

881 

890 

921 

College 

869 

910 

918 

918 

918 

918 

925 

938 

943 

952 

1,004 

1,005 

1,005 

Total 

18,490 

18,900 

18,823 

18,614 

18,188 

17,812 

17,712 

17,993 

18,495 

18,990 

19,607 

20,385 

21,292 


Source: Task Force to Examine Future Budget Needs 
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TABLE 20 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY OPERATING BUDGET - FISCAL YEAR 1978 - 1990 


Fiscal 

Year 

All Agen 
Total 

CGvt 

Total 

Social 

Services 

All Prgms 
Health 
& Social 

H&S 

CGvt 

Police 

Fire & 
Rescue 

Fire 

Depts 

All Prgms 
Public 
Safetv 

PS/ 

CGVT 

Trans 

Trans/ 

CGvt 

1978 

517.5 

202.7 

6.2 

31.3 

15.4% 

23.1 

1.6 

17.7 

47.2 

23.3% 

33.6 

16.6% 

1979 

563.2 

227.4 

6.5 

34.1 

15.0% 

25.2 

1.9 

19.4 

52.1 

22.9% 

39.0 

1 7 • 2% 

1980 

604.9 

248.8 

6.4 

31.3 

12.6% 

26.8 

2.0 

21.7 

56.6 

22.8% 

53 . 5 

21.5% 

1981 ' 

666.3 

300.0 

8.5 

36.1 

12.0% 

38.8 

3.0 

23.1 

73.6 

24.5% 

66 . 8 

22.3% 

1982 

716.0 

302.1 

7.9 

36.9 

12.2% 

43.9 

2.7 

26.9 

83.5 

27 . 6% 

72.2 

23.9% 

1983 

799.2 

327.5 

8.3 

38.8 

11.8% 

47.2 

2.9 

29.1 

91.3 

27.9% 

76.6 

23.4% 

1984 

865.9 

351.6 

9.8 

39.7 

11.3% 

49.3 

3.7 

30.7 

96.4 

27 • 4% 

83.5 

23 . 8% 

1985 

944.9 

379.6 

11.1 

42.9 

11.3% 

50.8 

3.7 

32.7 

101.1 

26.6% 

93.8 

24 • 7% 

1986 

1106.6 

420.1 

10.7 

45.7 

10.9% 

56.3 

3.8 

35.5 

110.8 

26 • 4% 

110.8 

26.4% 

1987 

1200.3 

442.2 

11.0 

50.7 

11.5% 

59.8 

4.2 

37.1 

117.7 

26 . 6% 

1 lb . 7 

26.2% 

1988 

1317.7 

482.5 

12.0 

57.9 

12.0% 

63.7 

5.4 

41.8 

129.4 

26 . 8% 

133.7 

27 . 7% 

1989 













1990 

1546.6 







51.7 









Health 





Police 


Trans 






ADVMHS 





F&RS 


Parking 





Family Res. 




Fire Depts. 

Equipot 





Human Relations 




Corrections 

Mass Transit 





Comm Women 




F&R Comm 

Suburban Dlst 





Social Svcs 




Sheriff 


Urban Dists 










Consumer Affairs 




Source: Montgomery County Office of Management and Budget, January 1990 
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TABLE 21 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY RESOURCE COMMITMENTS FOR SUBSTANCE ABUSE 


RECOMMENDED 


AGENCY/PROGRAM 

ENFORCEMENT 


FY 89 
BUDGET 

% 

FY 90 
BUDGET 

% 

Circuit Court: 

Adjudication of Court Cases 

$ 612,000 


$ 651,780 


Park Police: 

Undercover Unit/Enforcement of Drug and Alcohol Laws 

1,000,000 


1,065,000 


Police Dept: 

Special Investigation Division/Enforcement of Drug and 
Alcohol Laws by Patrol 

11,662,720 


12,837,190 


State’s Attorney: 

Prosecution of Drug and Alcohol Laws and Special 
Investigations 

625,000 


799.050 


SUBTOTAL 


13,899,720 

63.5% 

15,353,020 

61.2% 

TREATMENT 

Addiction, Victims and 
Mental Health Services: 

Evaluation/Assessment/Treatment For Adults, 
Adolescents, and Children Group Homes/PACT/TASC 

5,026,950 


6,182,400 


Soda) Services: 

Foster Care for Children of Parents Involved 
with Substance Abuse 

341,200 


363,430 


MCPS: 

Phoenix House for Adolescents with Addiction Problems 

300,000 


319,500 


SUBTOTAL 


5,668,150 

25.9% 

6,865,330 

27.4% 

PREVENTION 

Family Resources: 

Coordination of Private/Pubfic Sector 

Prevention Efforts/CARE Center/Business Against 

Drugs/Youth Sen/ice Centers/Project Family Outreach 

760,800 


858,750 


Health Department: 

School health services AIDS prevention/Education 
Minority Health Enhancements 

440,500 


546,640 


HOC: 

Security Prevention 

0 


74,240 


MCPS: 

School-Wide Curriculum/School Community Action 
Team/Drug Free School Efforts 

304,000 


318,440 


Park Police: 

Education/Presentations to the Community 

11,400 


12,140 


Police Dept: 

DARE (Drug & Alcohol Resistance Education) 

448,500 


477,650 


Recreation Dept: 

Outreach Services to High Risk Youth (11-16 yrs.) 

313,000 


368,000 


CJCC-DWI Coordination: 

Coordinates DWI and DUI Activities 

54,780 


58,340 


Personnel: 

Training for Policy on Substance Abuse 

0 


20,000 


SUBTOTAL 


2.332,980 

10.07% 

2.853.500 

11.04% 

TOTAL SUBSTANCE ABUSE EFFORT 

$ 21,900,850 

100.00% 

$25,071,850 

100.00% 


Indudes all sources of funding - County, State, and Federal 


Source: t Montgomery County Government, County Executive's Recommended FY 90 Budget, March 1989 



CHART 12 


PROGRAM BUDGETS AS PERCENT OF 
TOTAL COUNTY GOVERNMENT 



Health & Social “ Public Safety Tranaportatlon 

(Operating) 

8ouroe: Montgomery County Offioe of 
Management & Budget 
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APPENDIX A 



APPENDIX A 


PLANNING ASSUMPTIONS FROM TRENDS AND PROJECTIONS 


PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAM: 


IREHU CLCMLH I PLAIIHIHG AS SUMI'IIOH (S) 


I HI' AC IS MU M DA I A PRIME C l I OHS 

GT.UGKAPIIIC PROGRAM 

IMPAC I AREAS IMPACT ARE AS PUBL IC SERVI CES PROGRAM IMPACTS 


SOME AREAS MOST EXAMPLES OF PROGRAMS 

LIKELY 10 FEEL LIKELY 10 BE ArFEClEO 

FFFFCIS OF CHANGE: IF ASSUMPIIOHS VALIO: 


SOME SPECIFIC PUBLIC SERVICE PROGRAMS OR 
EACH HIES LIKELY 10 BE AFFECIEO MIR I MG HIE 
NEXT SIX YEARS: (Ex.mples Only) 


POPULATION 

TDveralT" Hew residents will Increase Ihe popula- 
tion by 9 -12,000 each year. 

Intermediate Projections: 1905 - 620,000 
(MCPII/COG. Dec. 19001 1990 - 215,000 

1995 - /GO. 000 


1-2/0, lit. 29 
Corridors; 
Gaithersburg, 
Germantown 


Health, Mental Health, 
Family Resources, Day Care 
Recreation, Libraries 


Iraf f Ic Control , 
Transportat ton. 

Mass Transit 
Public Safety, 

Far I III les 

Un Inf ormed Of f leers. 
Construct Ion Codes 
Enforcement 
Correct Ions, 

F acllltles 


Opening of Government Services Center 
for multi-agency service provision In 
Germantown area. Plans for and components 
for a similar center to provide services 
In lit. ? 9 corridor area. 

Irafflc al loviatloii measures. Including 
road construction, fringe parking In new 
development areas. Additional bus service. 
Hew/expanded police and fire stations, 
realigning service area boundaries for 
optimum response. 

Staffing levels for polite, fire, corr- 
ections, construction Inspect lon/rev lew. 

Expansion of detent lon/correct lonal facil- 
ities and programs, staffing. 


. Median Ago Median age will stabilize al about 31 years 
throughout the next decade. 


Parks, Recreation Parks and recreation programs; 

hours of service to meet needs of 
continuing large working -age population. 


. 0-1 
. S- 19 


Annual county hi rllis will increase from 
9,111 in 1 9 lib to 11,900 In 1990, and to 
!?,JU0 by 199b. ( luloriitcd late IICPH 
projections). 

Mils school-age population group will In- 
crease from 110,000 In 1990 id 155.500 in 
1995. MCPS enrollment projections increase 
from 10?, 750 In 1990 to 1211,000 in 1995. 

30,119 (?3.f»l) were in private schools In I9BR. 


Hew solid lv Is Ions, 
particularly up- 
County, Route 29 
corridor 
Eastern county, 
mid-County, 

1-270 corridor. 


Cli i Id -rare, 
Social Services, 
ram My Resources 

Educal ion, 
Recreat Ion 
Health 

Law enforcement 


|lri.ii<|i'-U>li ir .itfl nllwr •I.Ha Tor 1 1. • vet ion .irr Mfcen I row Hunt •pniicry Fount y I’lAnnim; |lo|.i»rl«M'nl 
liu.il .H 1,1 sin vuys, .in*l I < .-,.*•« « •. n! y G*.yii m.iunl Is. 


Heeds of young families, working spouses 
and single parents with children In this 
age group. 

School capacity for developing areas. 
Location of recreational programs to ensure 
access by this age group. 


(II fll PIT) puhl iral Ions and rnisus updates. 


DA I A HUH* : 
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APPENDIX A (continued) 


1UEHU eieme hi 

. 20-31 

. 35-61 
. 65 and Over 

. Minorities 


llAHNJJi ASSW1NJOMCS) 


Children of “Uahy-Boomcrs 11 are in this age 
group. It will increase from 171,000 to 
nearly 100,000 by 1995, and constitutes 
25* of the total county population. 


276,000, or 36.6* of County population will 
he lit this age group hy 1996. 


The elderly proportion of the population 
will increase from 10.1* in 190/ to 11.0* ' 
In 1995. I here are expected to be 31,300 
County residents 75 years of age and older 
by 1995, constituting 1.5* of population. 


Hispanic and, Aslan populations will con- 
tinue to Increase as a proportion of County 
total, based on census data, client Intake 
at government service centers, and recent 
surveys. Identified minorities and ethnic 
poptilal ions now constitute 6* of population 


GEOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 

JIH’AU AjaAS IMPACT AULAS 


Gaithersburg, Education, 

Germantown, Economic development 

Olncy, , 

Potomac 

Educat ion 
law enforcement 


rum. 1C SERVI CES PROGR AM IMPACIS 

'] . 

facilities ami programs for post -high 
school age group, either continuing its 
education or entering Job njrkpt. 

Expansion of technical training 
and post -graduate opportunities. 
Continuing rigorous efforts against 
substance abuse. 


t 


Silver Spring, Alt Departments and 

Kensington, Agencies. 

Uethesda, 

Itockvi 1 1e, 

Potomac 


Silver Spring, AM departments: 
Kensington Human services, 

Wheaton, Uethesda Govt. Service Centers 


Advancnd/prof ess Iona 1 education 
offerings; housing choices; cultural 
and recreational opportunities. 

Appropriate public programs for elderly 
health and nutrition; housing; recreation 
and social Interaction; mobility and j 

transportat Ion; personal safety; and 
fncome/f inane ia I security. Nanning for 
emerging increase In numbers and needs 
of oldest residents and “frail elderly". 

Inter-departmental programs and 

multi-service center offerings to 
help ease process of assimilation, 
access to programs, positive 
Interaction between groups. 


Schools, 1 1 teracy programs 
Human services providers, 
Housing A Community 
Development, 

Uniformed officers 


language and cultural assimilation. 
Recruiting of ethnic minorities; use of 
interpreters to provide information, to 
help with access to services and assist 
in dealing with victims of crime and 
those otherwise involved with the law. 


Education, Recreation, 
libraries 


Consumer Affairs 


Provision of educational activities, 
recreation and library programs of all kind; 
and at locations appropriate for ethnic and 
language minor i t ies. 

Protection of new immigrants and non-Eng II si 

CllO.ll/ tun Iifit-rnur f _ t __ I 


APPENDIX A (continued) 


iiit mi ti tutu i i'i Aiiriim; Assuiii’ r jim(>) 


Cr.lXiKAI’IIIC PROGRAM 

lUI'ACI AREAS I HP AC I AlIf.AS 


IKIUStllDLDS 

7TIIF 


. Humber s 


I he average number of persons per 
household coni inues to decrease, from 2.6 
In 1905 to 2.1 In 1995. Young marrleds, 
empty-nesters and older residents living 
Independently account for the trend. 
Intermediate Projections: 1905 - 235,900 

1990 - 200.000 
1995 - 312,000 


Doth new and Housing, 

maturing Community Development 

residential areas , 


Hew I y 

developing 

areas 


. Meads of Households headed by single parents. 
Households especially females, are increasing. 


Day Care 


Housing (HOC, IHICD) 


IIOUSIHG AND ULVELU PHLHI 

. Resident ial Ihe high level of housing completions 

(10,361 in 1906 ) is expected to moderate, 
but another upturn is anticipated during the 
1990's. Intermediate projections are for 
6,000 annually over the next six years. 

Land costs, mortgage rates, and federal lax 
law will be major determinants of both 
moderate priced and rental unit production. 

Older downcounty neighborhoods are now 
recycling with young homemakers , ami are 
also subject to pressures for nou- 
residential uses. 


1-270, lit. 29, 
Potomac, Ulney, 
Damascus 


llethcsda , 
Wheaton, 

Silver Spring, 
llockv i I le 


Construction Codes 
Enforcement, 

Hous Ing , 

Community Development 


Government Svc. Centers, 
Common 1 ty dove lopment , 
Schools, Facilities, 
Recreation, Parks 


Housing Prices of existing and new housing units 

costs are currently seeing high rales of 

increase because of an active homesale 
market and easier financing. Costs of new/ 
in-fill housing are reflecting upscale 
market demand. Housing costs arc expected 
to increase with rising interest rates and 
specifically for rental and lower-priced 
units, wilh increasing demand. 


Consumer Affairs, 
Housing Agencies, 
Regulatory agcnc ies 


Housing 
Opportun i t ies 


rum j c s \ .wvji.t_s mmM \ Jhmcis 


Planning for needs, locations and possible 
public programs to ensure availability of 
adequate small unit housing (apartments, 
rentals) to accommodate smaller family 
units. 


Anticipated increased needs for day-care 
(both child and dependent adult), and other 
supportive programs. 

Programs, incentives for low/modcrate Incoiai 


housing production. 

Timely plans review, other regulatory 
actions to meet peak demands without 
overexpansion of government organl lat Ion. 


Impacts on neighborhoods In transition. 
Adequacy ol facilities for population, 
demographic changes. 

Hew home warrantees, similar protections foi 
home owners' investment. Protections for 
purchasers of resale homes. 


Initiatives to lower costs or otherwise 
enhance opportunity for first -time and low/ 
moderate income home owners It ip. 



APPENDIX A (continued) 


I RUM [LtW.HI 


Honrcs I 
dent ial 


LHPLOYMLHf 
. Overall 


Women In the 
Workp lace 


In-Place 
Emp loyment 


JM.ANJHMU AS SUllP I IOM(j) 


geographic phw;rah 

I HP AC I AULAS I MP AC I AN LAS 


Nonresident la I construction has added 
more than 5.4 million $g. ft. annually 
between 1903-07. While declining from 
record highs. It continues with a diverse 
mix of office, retail, warehouse/retail, 
research and other facilities. Biomedical 
an«l other sc icnce/lechnoloijy related 
industries will continue to expand. 


N. Qethesda 
Gaithersburg 
Germantown 
1-270 Corridor 
Rockv 1 1 le 
Shady Grove 
Sliver Spring 


Transportation access, 
COD development , 

Urban Districts, 
Day-care near jobs. 
Parks and recreation, 
Community development 

Economic development 


dob growth (at place employment) within 
the County will continue increase, but at 
rates less Ilian annual peak of 7.3'X in 1905. 
Six -year projections arc for 20,300 new jobs 
annually, with over S00.00U jobs by 1995. 


1-270 (Gaithers- Transportat ion, 

burg), Silver Public transit 

Spring, Bethcsda 

Education, training 
Business retention 
Economic Development 


fhe percentage of women In the work- Countywlde 

place has increased from an already high 
level of over 6 IX in 1901 to G4 . 7* in I9U7. 

BOX of County women between ages of 25-44 
are employed full or part-time. While this 
high percentage is not expected to grow much 
further, two-worker households will continue 
to be the norm. 


While SB. 71 of employed County residents 
work at jobs within the County, this per- 
centage is less than in I9U4. It should 
increase as new Jobs arc being created in 
the County's middle and northern areas and 
... .*nu I I .1 I i riul ( BIK ilownCoinitv. 


1-270 corridor, 
N. Belhesda, 
Shady Grove, 

Ga i thershurg , 
Germantown, 

S i I vor Spr log 


Uniformed Officers 


Social Services, Health 

Day Care, Facl I It ies, 
Schools 

Educat ion, Commission 
for Women, Personnel 

Iransi t 

Itccreat ion , parks 


1*0111] t sumgs jmiwm jiipacis 


Transit alternat ives; adequate parking; 
Use of traffic management districts; 
Public/private cooperative efforts 
augment transport at Ion and other workday 
services for employees. 

Integrity and maintenance of adjacent 
residential neighborhoods. 

Retention of older, smaller local 
businesses and services. 


Commuter traffic alleviation measures 
including mass transit, ridesharing, new 
roadways, access to parking. 

Availability of suitable employees for 1 
existing and future job market. Preser- ; 
vat ion of existing businesses and employ- 
ment base as new development continues. 

Increasing numbers of unoccupied homes 
during working day may be exposed to 
tlief t or fire. 

Program outreach Into new sectors 
for Volunteers, such as retired persons. 
Support to private sector provision 
of day care through use of portable and 
modular rooms on public school property. 
Policies, training, other measures to 
reduce sexual harassment and discrimination 

Continued monitoring of commuting patterns. 

Provide major employment areas 
with convenient access and amenities 
such as recreational facilities. 


APPENDIX A (continued) 


TREND ELEMENT 


Types of 
Employment 


Private/ 
Government 
Re lat Ions 


. Unemployment 


L ITERACY 
. Illiteracy 


High School 
coinj) let ion 

Adult 
Educat ion 


Adult 
Educat ion 


PLANNING ASSUHPMON(S) 


Office Jobs will continue to dominate 
the workforce, but largest growth areas 
will be in service industries. County 
can expect continued Job growth In hi -tech 
and bio-technolog industries as new research 
/educational lust I tut Ions provide highly 
trained workforce. Service Jobs will out- 
number available workers in County. 

Private Industry employment is in- 
creasing, thereby reducing the proportion 
of government employees in the workforce. 

A high proportion of all employment will . 
remain related .to government -or looted 
science, medicine, and defense Industries. 

Ibe jobless rale will remain between 2-1%, 
which Is below the slate and national 
rales. Ihe high employment rate results In 
Job-filling difficulties In the service/ 
food and manufacturing sectors. 


Some evidence suggests that illiteracy 
may be rising in areas where new Immi- 
grant populations are concentrated. 

County rales will continue to exceed 
slate and national. 

Enrollments in ESUL, Read and 
Special Ed are steadily increasing. 


Enrollments in ESOL, Reading and 
Special Ed are steadily increasing. 


IMPACT AREAS IMPACT AREAS 


Education * 


Special Education, 
Counsel ing 


Economic Development 


Social Services, 

Pam! ly Resources 
Economic Development 


Silver Spring, Consumer Education 

Kensington, 

Wheaton Libraries 

Educational system: 
Public schools, 

, Community College, 

Volunteer tutors 


PURLIC SERVICES PROGRAM I HPAC T S 


Deeds and opportunities for technical 
and paraprof ess Iona I training. 

Mainstreaming of special education graduates 
Into workforce. Employment opportunities 
for elder ly/ret irees, as well as for 
persons with limited skills, abilities. 


Continuing program efforts to maintain 
and build a diverse economic base 
not overly dependent on Tedcral policy 
or major economic shifts. 


Program efforts toward optimal employment 
of employable persons through Family 
Independence Project. Job training and 
opportunities for de Inst I tut Iona 1 1 ted 
persons, part-time and older workers. 


Consumer educat Ion programs to reach 
this group. 

Support for Literacy Council outreach 
efforts; volunteer tutors. 

Use of government centers for English 
classes, expanded assimilation programs 
such as English for Speakers of Other 
Languages (ESOL). 
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THEN!) ELEIIEHI I’LAIIHt HG ASSI1HM IUH(S) 


GEOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 

IMPACf AREAS IMPACT AREAS 


ArnUEHCE 

. Household 
Income 


Median 

incomes 

0906) 


Per capita *29,010 0 906), increasing due to 
high employment, educational levels, and 
professional/high-tech job salaries; 
expected to continue at lower growth rates. 
Nearly 10,000 households had less than *15,000. 


Home -owners : *55,061 Renters: *20,715 
Age 35-51: *56,071 Age 65 i *32,605 
Over 0,000 elderly householders (20. OX) had 
Incomes less than *15,000. 


Multi- fainl ly 
housing areas 


low Income In 1906, an estimated 1.2X (20,000) County 

households had less than the ledcral poverty 
level of *11,650 for a family or four. 

II. IX (73,000) had less than *21,550, and eligible 
as "poor" for grant assistance programs. 

tffects of job displacement should be 
minimal because of expansion of service 
economy. Numbers of socially dependent 
persons may Increase from new immigration 
laws, deinst Hut tonal Izat ion. 

Numbers of homeless persons will continue 
to increase each year. 


Soc ia 1 1 y 

dependent 

persons 


Housing, 

Social services 


Housing, Health, family 
Resources, 

Job training. 

Social services 
Community Action 

Educat ion, 

Economic Development, 
Job placement, 

Child and adult 
dependent day care 


PUBLIC SA FETY 

. Substance Availability of drugs will continue as 
abuse a major problem in the Metro area. 

Enforcement caseload and arrests will 
continue to increase (from 1,232 cases 
and 711 arrests in FYB1 to 2,715 cases 
and 1,616 arrests in I' YOfl. ) 


Urban areas, Police, Health 

suburbs. 


P UBLIC JtU V I CtS P ROGRAM JHPACJS 


Disparity between highest, lowest Incomes, 
housing availability for lowest-paid, oldest. 


Information programs and assistance toward 
income maintenance of elderly. 

Programs for family independence from 
poverty, welfare. Sliding fee scales. 

Health and Neighborhood Development. 

Assistance and support for dependent persons 
toward self-sufficiency, job training, employ- 
ment, and job retention. Availability of and 
access to day care. Respite care for 
severely handicapped individuals/families. 
Emergency shelters for homeless. 


Strategies and staffing for drug law enforce- 
ment . 
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TREND ELEMENT PLAHHIHG ASSUMPTION! S) 


GEOGRAPHIC 
IMPACT AREA S 


PROGRAM 
IMPACT AREAS 


. Emergency 
Inc I den is 

. Detention 


Dispatches 163,261 In FY0O, up Trow 
57,151 In FY86) will continue to 
Increase at rates greater Ilian population. 

Average dally population at Detention 
Center has Increased from 112 In FY06 
to 671 In FYBO. will continue to Increase. 


Social services 


Judicial system 


Fire A Rescue, 
Health, AVI1II, 


Corrections & Rehab. 
Pol Ice 


TRANSPORT AT I OH 

. Automobile The ratio of autos to households Increased • 

reglstra- from 1.85 In 1900 to 1.95 In 1905, »nd Is 

tlons estimated at over 2 automobiles per household In 

1900. In 1990, 67.7* of County population Is 

projected to be operating a motor vehicle. 
Households with no vehicles remained at 6.5* 
between 1970 and T9IH). 


Transportat Ion 
planning, engineering, 
maintenance 


Consumer Protection, 
Regulatory agencies 


. Commit Ing Private auto accounted for HO* of counuting 
mode Irlps In 1907, and will remain the predominant 

mode of transportation. 


Public/Private efforts 


Fire, emergency services 
Pol ice 


Public 

Transit 


Availability and use of public transpor- 
tation Is increasing. There will be in- 
creasing dependence on reliable mass transit 
for traffic movement during peak hours. 
Increased operating costs of public transit 
should be anticipated. 


Uelhesda, 

North flethcsda, 

SI Iver Spring, 
Rte. 29 Corridor, 
1-270 Corridor, 
Damascus 


Transportation 


libraries 


PURL 1 C SERVICES PROGRAM IMPACIS 


Emergency response personnel and equipment; 
paramed Ics. 

Additional detention facilities. 


Road capacity and related construction and 
maintenance. Park Inn management and other 
strategies to more closely control and 
alleviate congestion Impacts. 

Safe dr I v lug .educal Ion, HU I enforcement. 


Expansion of automobile sales, services, 
other related businesses. 


Rldcsharing and other alternatives through 
new organliational structures such as corp 
orate transportation mgt associations. 
Equipment, personnel, training to handle 
fire and emergency medical incidents on 
congested highways. Peak hour traffic mgt. 

Rlde-on Ihis system routes and service. 
Expansion/rcplacemnnt of bus fleet. 


System costs and fare structures. 
Metro kiosk libraries for mass 
transit user convenience . 
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IB tllU tltl lEHl 
. UWI 

CUV IHOIIIItH I Al . 
. Open Space 

. Air Qua I ity 

. Water 
Qua I i ty 

. Sol ill Waste 

. Resource 
Recovery 


riANNim i ASSUHIMlUNjS) 


i;r.oonAPinc pr oiui ah 

IIIPACI ARIAS I H P AC f A REAS 


PUBLIC SLH Vir.CS PROGR AM IMP ACIS 


Drunk driving traffic citations (I 57,272 in 
I Yim) ami arrests (A, 875 in IYQ8) arc projected 
to stabilize as a result of effective 
enf orcement ef f or t s . 


Uniformed U( fleers, 
Corrections ; 

Addiction, Victim, and 
tlental Health; 

Educal Ion, 
liquor Control 


Continued enforcement emphasis against 
offenders, with required training 
and alternative service programs. 
Education for driver responsibility. 
Increase education regarding driver 
Stringent control over liquor sales. 


Population increases will generate new 
demands for recreation areas and 
preservation of open space In County. 


Radon gas will continue to pose potential 
problems for some residences within t lie 
County's geographical area, 
r.roundwater will be increasingly vulner- 
able to surface runoff ami pollutants 
from development throughout the Washington 
metropolitan region. 

the amount of disposable solid waste will 
increase, from 571, 000 tons in I9HH to an 
estimated *1/1, UOU by l f J95. Per capita waste 
generation is projected to increase from 
.0 tons a year to I.? tons. 


Hew development Recreation, Parks, 

areas; Agricultural Economic Development 
' preserve 

Parks, 

Environmental Protection 


Health, Environmental 
Protection, Park 


Park development and programs. 

Incentives fur land preservation 
easements. 

Continued programs for retention and control 
of open space, watersheds, natural areas. 


Waste stream reduction through intensive 
recycling, alternative yard waste 
disposa l/compost ing, and other Initiatives. 


Expansion of refuse collection districts; 
equitable al local ion of c apital, operating 
costs among users ami col lect ion/d|sposal 
service delivery agents to ensure sufficient 
and (air rates for solid waste services. 


Major County facility Tnr Resource Recovery 
will be on-line by I PM, capable of processing 
nearly all waste which is Imrnahle and not 
recycled. Costs of construction and operation 
of stale -nl -art system will be reflected in 
increases in ijser charges, "tipping lees" but will 


Refuse Collection 


Environmental Protection, Monitoring, information and correct ive 
Health programs to reduce health rists to existing 

and new homeowners. 

Monitoring and regulatory control over 
private water and sewerage systems; point 
control over source and other pollution. 
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IKEIIU CLEMEN 1 PLANNING ASSUMI’TION(S) 

GEOGRAPHIC 
IMPACT All [AS 

PROGRAM 
IMPACT AREAS 

PUBLIC SERVICES PROGRAM IHPACIS 

. Foxlc 
Wastes 

Increased amounts of toxic wastes are expected 
from new Industry as well as from residential 
and agricultural uses. 


Health 

Uastc Disposal Programs 
Regulatory 

i 

Required segregation of waste materials. 
Controlled entry of hazardous materials into 
waste stream through training, equipment, 
inspection and recordkeeping. Public informa 
lion outreach to consumers, householders, 
businesses; periodic toxic waste cleanups. 

ml Alim and 

IIUI IAN SI.UVICES 




. Disease 

HIV infections (AIDS) will continue to 
increase, at lower rates. Projections are 
lor total of 11,060 HIV Infected In County 
by 1995; for 600-1,200 AIDS cases and for 
300-600 deaths. (As of FYOO, total of 238 
cases and 119 deaths). 

Countywide 

Health, 

Educat ion 

Hospitals, clinics 
Volunteers 

Continued and expanded efforts including 
health education, testing, clinics. 
Costs, avail ab i 1 i ty of treatment, care. 

. Costs 

. Social 
services 

Costs of health care have generally been 
rising sharply throughout the decade and 
are expected* to continue rising during the 
six-year period. 

federal Welfare Reform legislation will 
impact County programs. 


Health, 

Insurance costs, 
Elderly 

Social Services 
Family Resources 

Support initiatives toward catastrophic 
health insurance. Provide information, 
program assistance to ensure access. 

Ensure fee schedule in County clinics 
meets ah i 1 i t y to pay. 

Programs to provide essential care, Income 
security, supporL family independence. 


C.0UNIY GOVERNMENT 





Population (irowlti 

Additional or expanded programs, 
services, and facilities will 
be needed. Ueinands for accelerated 

Part icular ly 
up-County, 
East County 

All 

Facilities construction, expansion and 
maintenance; government support functions 
including personnel, finance, legal. 
Additional program staffing and operational 
resources will be required to match 
increased workload in most program 
and service areas. 

Size of government 

growth In government expenditures 
for staffing and contractual 
services is expended . New proposals 
and needs for contracting out of 
additional government services are 
anticipated. Realignment or reallocation 
priorities and resources will tie required. 

All 

Procurement Office 

Additional career staffing with contracting, 
legal, and other special expertise. 

Program coord inat ion and mu 1 1 i -agency * 
cooperation for effective planning, cost control 
Imp lomental ion of new Procurement Office as a 
department- 1 eve 1 fund ion of government. 
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mm ELEHEHIS 


PLANN ING ASSUM PIIONjS) 


GEOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 

I IIP Air AREAS IMPACT AN LAS 


Space sufficiency for . 

Departmcnt/program 

expansion 


Employee organization 
Management 


r.iup loyoe compensat ion 


Rising costs of 
insurance 


Communications, 
Information teclmologies 
and management 


Geographical Mapping 
System 


Increased space will he required Uockvllle 

for government programs and services. Govt. Center, 

Service Center 
locations 


More than half the govt's non -mana- 
gerial employees are union-represent- 
ed and now bargain for wages, bene- 
fits, and working conditions. 

Retirement options, benefit packages, 
anti employment options may become 
mut e varied. IJuatil i I at Ive t valuation 
System ( ()K S ) methods will be used to 
improve pay equity among employees. 

Increased premium costs suggest more 
County self-insurance in various 
coverage areas, or some alternative. 

II, ere will be increased dependence All government 
upon automation, along with greater facilities 
productivity, efficiencies, anti 
Improved recordkeeping. Telephone 
systems will carry digital trans- 
missions; communications linkages will 
be established between facilities 
aitd computer networks. 

All government agencies will have access, 
to computerized map base and area data. 

County system will be implemented during 
the six-year planning period. 


Fac 1 1 1 ties ami 
Services 


Merit System 
Protection Hoard; 
Personne 1 


Risk Management; 
All departments 


Facilities; 
Informal loo 
Systems and 
Te lecommun teat Ions 
Procurement 


Consumer Affairs 

All planning 
offices 

Public information. 
Libraries, publ ic 
f ac i I it ies 


Government cooler parking 
and commuting. 


Development and increased activity 
in Rockville ami other government 
centers will limit space available 
for parking, facilities expansion. 


Government 

Center 


Far i 1 it ies, 

I ransportal ion 


PUHLjM^^rjWjgS PR OGRAM IMPACT S 


Government space requirements and management 
to provide service to new areas and populations. 
Government service centers and other 
facilities for government programs and 
services. 

Labor relations and Management policies; 
personnel costs as a result of collective 
bargaining agreements. Changes in MSPU 
functions relative to represented employees. 

Higher personnel costs may be Incurred 
as more employees with special skills, 
expertise, are hired, existing employees are 
reclassified or legislation such as a proposal 
to require extended family leave is enacted. 

Self-insurance funding increases for expanded 
coverage. Costs of Insurance inclusions in 
County service contracts. 

building designs and renovations 
to accoumodate future communications ami 
automation requirements. 

Procurement processes for cost-effective 
systems acquisition ami maintenance. 

Consumer protections within computer 
sales and service industry. 

Coordination and control of databases, 
access, security. 

Home access to a wide scope of information 
via computers, cable IV; use of CATV 
by citizen groups and government. 

Coord inal ion between County, City, State 
agencies regarding parking, transportation 
alternatives, space needs. 
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TREND ELEHEH IS 


Age of facilities 


County development and 
planning process 


Energy usage 


Countywide needs for 
program/service delivery; 
Government Service Centers 


increasing ethnic and 
language minority 
populat Ions 


GEOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 


CLANKING ASSUHCMON(S) 

IMPACT AREAS 

IMPACT AREAS 

PUULIC SERVICES PROGRAM IMPACTS 

.1 

Increased levels of renovation 
and maintenance will he required 
as County facilities age. 

a 

Primarily 

downConnty, 

mld-County 

Capital programs; 
facilities 

Hgt & Budget 

Fire, Police, 
other service 
delivery points 

Functional planning for scheduling of 
building renovations. 

Replacement, renovation of older facilities; 
possible relocation of programs or services. 
Government expenditures required for 'j. 
renovat ions/rep lacement of obsolete facilities 
and equipment. 

Relocation or renovation of older fire stations, 
other facilities when realigning service areas. 

Annual Growth Policy will have a County-wide 

continuing Importance for control over 
the interactions and effects of both 
residential and comnercial development. 

Planning Program, 
Dudget, transpor- 
tation, Economic and 
Community Devi opt. 

Resources will be required for increasingly 
detailed and critical analysis of the costs 
and benefits of County development relative 
to needs for housing. Jobs, Infrastructure. 

Higher near-lerin utility costs are 
anticipated because of higher oil 
prices and utility rate increases. 
Government vehicle procurement will 
continue to stress fuel economy. 

Hu tiding designs will Include energy 
conservation, monitoring, controls. 


Budget, Finance, 
Fact 1 it ies, 
Iransportat Ion 

Energy conservation actions will result in 
initially increased building costs, recovered 
over time in decreased energy expenditures. 

Mew areas of population concentrations 
will be considered for government service 
centers and other locations to meet 
essential needs and provide convenient 
•access. New service delivery locations 
generate added interest In and use of 
available programs and services by wider 
groups of County residents. 

Libraries, 
Becreat Ion 
Health and Human 
Facilities and 
all departments 

Initiatives may include consideration of 
small vehicle Bookmobiles, kiotRS*, or similar, 
ideas for additional access to library services.. 

All new facilities need to he considered 
for potential multiple uses, with new emphasis 
on detailed Identification of program require- 
ments at their p lann Ing/dcs ign phase. 

Effective government conr.mii leal ion 
with, and planning for service 
delivery to cultural/language 
minorities will he essential to 
ensure orderly assimilation 
into a harmonious community. 


AH, with 
particular Impact 
on Fac i 1 it ies. 
Government Service 
Centers , 
tducat ion. 
Personnel , 

Human services 
del ivory 

Procedural, regulatory, consumer, and program 
information in languages other than English, 
several diflerent languages. 

Demographic data through client intake, 
census, surveys, service record-keeping. 

Adult education programs geared to needs 
of new immigrants. 

Government recruitment of ethnic 1 

minorities and multi-lingual employees. 
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TREND ELEHEHIS 


PLA NHIIIG ASSUMPT IQH(S) 


GEOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 

IMPACT AREAS IMPACT AREAS 


P UnitC SERVICES PROGRAM IMPACTS 


INIERGOVERHMEHTAL 

Federal - 
State funding 
shifts 


Federal funding of housing programs* COIIG, 
and llctrora! I will be subject to deficit 
concerns and other revenue pressures. 


Plan Initiatives to mitigate effects on 
Mousing County programs or population 

Mass Transit dependent on Federal program funding. 


State-local funding 
shifts 


0003c 


Ef Torts to change State aid allocation formulas 
may be expected, with funding formulas falling 
to recognize the County’s large contributions 
to State revenues, In addition to the higher costs 
of living land government) In the Uashlngton, D.C. 
area. 


State-Wide 
Education, 
Transportat Ion 


Maintain advocacy for equitable shares of 
State funding support for local schools, roads, 
other transportation and Infrastructure needs. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 

GROWING UP INTO THE NEXT CENTURY 


Population (OOOs) 



Source: 


County E xecutive Recommended FY90 Budget and Public Services Program, 

Fiscal Years h>9U-l99b ' inon 

Montgomery County Government, March 1909 



